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TENANTS IN RESIDENCE 

In a recent public address President Charles Cuthbert Hall, of 
Union Theological Seminary, employed the expressive phrases 
“tenants in residence,” ‘‘tenants in trust,” to describe the relation of 
each succeeding generation on the one side to those who preceded it 
and on the other to those who are to follow it. The words are aptly 
expressive of a truth of great importance. Our present possessions, 
material and spiritual, are almost wholly an inheritance from preceding 
generations. We are born into a civilization, a government, a litera- 
ture, an art, a religion that we did not produce, but which are the 
slowly created product of many centuries. They are ours to use for 
the brief space of a lifetime, not as owners but as tenants, and at the 
end of our tenancy not to surrender it, after the fashion of some con- 
scienceless tenants of other people’s property, wasted and diminished, 
but to pass it on to the succeeding generation enhanced in value. 

The development of a sense of obligation to those who are to follow 
us, based on the fact of our receiving something not from them but 
from those who passed this way before us, is a fairly accurate criterion 
of the state of civilization that we have reached. To take what has 
come down to us from the past, consume it and waste it regardless of 
the welfare of unborn generations is the mark of a savage or of a 
decadent race. To live for those whom we have not seen, and cannot 
see; to be willing to sacrifice our own comfort and ease, even life 
itself, that men coming after us may stand on a higher plane than we 
ourselves have occupied, may have clearer vision of truth and larger 
outlook on life—this is a moral achievement of a high order. 

To some it may seem unreasonable, quixotic. Yet it is precisely 
such living as this that most ennobles life, that removes it farthest 
from that self-centered individualism which is akin to savagery. 
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The man who after he emerges from infancy lives for himself alone 
has fallen back into a more than barbaric condition. Few happily 
fall so low. Some measure of recognition of their own social nature, 
relations, and obligations, and some response to their demands are 
almost universal among men. Friends love their friends, parents 
their children, brothers will fight for their brothers, and warriors for 
their fellow tribesmen. But the horizon is too often narrow. He who 
loves his neighbor still hates his enemy, and is indifferent to the pain 
or want of the man who is not of his tribe. It is here that Christianity 
has achieved its greatest results, not in making men love one another— 
they did this before within narrow circles—but in enlarging the circle. 
“Love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you,” said 
Jesus. And he added, “For if ye love them that love you, what 
reward have ye? Do not even the publicans do this?” It is this 
teaching and this spirit that have made the woes and needs of every 
nation under heaven a matter of concern to every Christian people. 
A famine, whether it be of bread or of truth; cruelty, whether it be 
for gain or in war, concerns us though it take place in a land we have 
never seen and never expect to see. The spirit of Christ has given us 
eyes to see across oceans, as science has given us voices that can 
speak from land to land. 

It is but another step forward in the same direction when we can 
hear the voice of future generations, and live today for those that 
presently will fill the places that we now occupy—in short when we 
can come to regard ourselves as “tenants in residence,” living in a 
world in which it is our privilege and duty so to live that those who 
after us are tenants shall find the tenement not worse but better 
adapted to the needs of human life because of our having occupied it. 

This conception of life has.an important bearing on many problems 
that face us today, some having to do with material welfare, and some 
having relation to the spiritual life. It is because, unfortunately, 
there are still many whose vision is limited to the horizon of their own 
life that the problem of forest preservation has become an urgent one. 
That it is being earnestly dealt with not only by statesmen but by 
men of business is a testimony to the growing sense of the obligation 
of the present to care for the future. 

In the sphere of social ethics regard for the future is a motive of 
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great significance. Is it enough that we do business as honorably as 
it was done by a preceding generation ? Is it not rather true that he 
falls short of his opportunity and his duty whose business life does 
not tend to transmit to the next generation higher ideals and to make 
traditional methods that more nearly realize the ideal than those 
which he found in vogue when he entered business life ? 

But nowhere will the conception of tenancy and obligation to the 
future be more influential than in the realm of Christian scholarship. 
Every honestly thinking generation learns some things that were 
unknown to its predecessors. If those to whom there comes this 
new truth are concerned only with the men of their own generation, 
especially if they are thinking chiefly of the older members of it, they 
will be strongly disposed to keep back that modicum of truth by which 
they have advanced from the positions of their predecessors. For 
truth is the servant of life, and when one thinks of the discomfort of 
soul which for many minds accompanies the process of modifying old 
conceptions in the sphere of religion, one can but question whether on 
the whole the gain that will result from the presentation and advocacy 
of new ideas is enough to compensate for this discomfort. But when 
one reflects that only by such presentation, even though it be dis- 
turbing to some minds, can progress be made from generation to 
generation, and when one compares the present state of the world’s 
intelligence with that of a few centuries agoand reflects that all advance 
has been made precisely by each generation making its own contribu- 
tion, perhaps small, perhaps disquieting, to the forward movement, 
then it becomes clear that to future generations if not to our own, we 
owe it to learn what we can, and what we learn, to speak out in love and 
discretion, but without fear. 

It is by motives such as this that many men of the present genera- 
tion are being moved. They are working under the inspiration of a 
sense of obligation to serve their own day and generation, and the 
generations yet unborn. Having received it may be five, it may be two, 
talents, they are concerned that they may, as faithful servants, increase 
that which they have received and hand over to their Lord through 
the hands of those who come after them his own with due increase. 


THE TRUE MOUNT HOR 


PROFESSOR GEORGE L. ROBINSON, D.D. 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 


Aside from tradition there is little reason for identifying the moun- 
tain on which Aaron died and was buried with that peak of the Mt. 
Seir range near Petra known as Jebel Nebi Haroun. Yet ever since 
Dean Stanley in 1856" identified Jebel Nebi Haroun with Mt. Hor, 
and Petra with Kadesh-Barnea, most commentators have adopted 
without question his conclusion. On the other hand, there is abund- 
ant evidence that the true mountain on which the Great High-Priest 
died must have been located considerably farther to the north and 
west. In 1863, Rev. Edward Wilton, M.A., suggested Jebel Maderah 
as the probable peak ;? while in 1884 the late Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull 
argued at length to demonstrate the same hypothesis.3 

The location of this mountain in the wilderness of Paran answers 
so perfectly all the conditions of the Exodus story that one wonders 
why more have not seized upon it as the true Mt. Hor. Until recently, 
however, the entire Negeb has been so inaccessible to travelers that 
no one, so far as the writer can ascertain, has ever succeeded in visiting 
both mountains in question, and in consequence nothing definite has 
been known of the relative importance of the two sites.4 The writer 
having had the good fortune to visit both these mountains twice can, 
therefore, speak from personal observation. 

I. THE BIBLICAL DATA 
Mt. Hor is alluded to in Scripture in three separate contexts as 
the scene of Aaron’s death: Num. 20:22—21:4; 33:37-39; and 
1 Sinai and Palestine, pp. 152, 153, 161. 
2 The Negeb, or “South Country” of Scripture, pp. 127 ff. 
3 Kadesh-Barnea, pp. 132 ff. 
4 Libbey and Hoskins’ remark (The Jordan Valley and Petra, 1905, Vol. II, 
Pp- 243, 244) that “travelers who have visited both locations have little hesitation in 
affirming that this peak in Edom (Jebel Nebi Haroun) more perfectly fulfils all the 
requirements of the Bible narrative,” has no basis whatever in fact. Their own state- 
ment, indeed, that Jebel Nebi Haroun is a “peak in Edom,” is in itself a sufficient 
refutation of this conclusion. 
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Deut. 32:50. These are the only passages in which Mt. Hor is men- 
tioned.s From them and their contexts, however, several valuable 
hints as to the probable location of the mountain may be obtained. 
The following are some of the most instructive: 

1. First, it is said that “‘ Moses sent messengers from Kadesh unto 
the king of Edom,” asking permission to pass through his territory, 
but the king of Edom refused to grant it, coming out “against him 
with much people and with a strong hand” (Num. 20:14-21). 

2. It is next stated that Israel “journeyed from Kadesh and came 
unto Mount Hor,” and “encamped in Mount Hor” (Num. 20:22; 
33:37). The order of the Bible narrative leaves it uncertain whether 
the Israelites began their journey from Kadesh toward Mt. Hor 
during the absence of the messengers, or directly after their return. 
It is not improbable that they broke camp prior to the actual return 
of the messengers. 

3. The general location of Mt. Hor is then given as “by the border 
of the land of Edom” (Num. 20:23), or “in the edge (i.e., at the 
extremity) of the land of Edom” (Num. 33:37). 

4. The account goes on to state more explicitly that Moses, Aaron, 
and Eleazar, his son, went up into Mount Hor “‘in the sight of all the 
congregation” (Num. 20:27), which intimates that the mountain was 
near and accessible. 

5. Next in order the statement is made that Aaron died on the 
top of the mount, and that all the people “‘ wept for Aaron thirty days” 
(Num. 20:28, 29). 

6. It is then recorded that the king of Arad (a city usually identified 
with Tell Arad, some twenty-five miles south of Hebron), having 
heard of Israel’s approach, came out against them, but in the end was 
completely vanquished (Num. 21:1-3; cf. 33:40). 

7. Finally, it is stated that the Israelites “journeyed from Mount 
Hor by the way to the Red Sea, to compass the Land of Edom: and 
the soul of the people was much discouraged because of the way” 
(Num. 21:4); “and they encamped in Zalmonah” (Num. 33:41). 

Now, from these specifications it is evident, if there is any chrono- 
logical sequence to the record whatever, that Mt. Hor must be looked 
for somewhere between Kadesh and the border of the land of Edom; 


5 The “Mount Hor” alluded to in Num. 34:7, 8 is quite another peak, the loca- 
tion of which must be sought in the neighborhood of Hamath, on the Orontes. 
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and if Kadesh is correctly identified with ‘Ain Kadees, as is commonly 
done, that Mt. Hor must be located somewhere between it and the city 
of Arad. 


Il. THE LOCATION OF JEBEL MADERAH 


Jebel Maderah is located about twenty-five miles southwest of the 
southern end of the Dead Sea, or about three miles southwest of the 


JEBEL MADERAH FROM THE WEST 


junction of the wadies Yemen and Fikreh. If a line, therefore, were 
drawn from ‘Ain Kadees to the southern end of the Dead Sea, Jebel 
Maderah would stand at about the middle point. It rises in the 
midst of a wilderness; and apparently, as it seems, near the point 
where the boundaries of Edom and Canaan and’ the wilderness of 
Paran came together. Thus it was situated on the very border of 
the land of promise, yet just outside; and likewise, on the very edge 
of the land of Edom, yet not within. In our journeys we approached 
it first from the northeast, and in departing struck out toward the 
southeast; on our second visit we approached it from the south, and 
in leaving turned westward. 
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Ill. DESCRIPTION OF JEBEL MADERAH 
Few mountains rise so conspicuously from the plains in which 
they are situated as Jebel Maderah, which rears its flat, square head 
some six hundred feet into the air, resembling a lofty white citadel. 
From every direction it attracts the eye of the traveler. Even from 
the distant table lands of Edom proper across the ‘Arabah, as one 
rides from Shobek to Bozrah, it stands out as the most conspicuous 


JEBEL MADERAH FROM THE EAST 


mountain in the west. Being white and chalky, it presents a striking 
contrast to the brown desert plain in which it stands. Many travelers 
testify to its unique appearance.®° From the accompanying photo- 
graphs it will appear how symmetrical and isolated it is. 


6 Lindsay, Letters on Egypt, Edom and the Holy Land, 1838, Vol. II, p. 46; Robin- 
son, Biblical Researches, 1841, Vol. II, p. 589; Wilson, The Lands of the Bible, 1847, 
Vol. I, p. 340; El-Mukattem (Howard Crosby), Lands of the Moslem, 1851, p. 235; 
Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien, 1854, Vol. III, p. 14; Wilton, The Negeb, or “South 
Country” of Scripture, 1863, p. 127; Palmer, The Desert of the Exodus, 1872, p. 3513 
Trumbull, Kadesh-Barnea, 1885, p. 133- 
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Its sides are steep and barren, being composed of soft, decayed 
limestone, with a mixture of sulphur and saltpeter. An Arab foot- 
path leads up from the plain over the western end of the mountain. 
Twenty-three minutes brought us in the heat of noonday (105° Fahr.) 
from the base to the summit. The upper portion of the climb was 
somewhat difficult, being along a narrow ridge about 100 feet in length, 
with precipices on either side and a large boulder on its top, and a 


JEBEL MADERAH FROM THE SOUTH 


deep chasm across it over which one was forced to leap. These, 
however, were safely passed, Mr. Forder, our interpreter, being the 
first to arrive on top.” 

Having reached the summit, which was quite flat, though sloping 
slightly toward the south, our attention was first arrested by a large 
circle of small stones, 18 feet in diameter, having a small depression 
in its center which was used evidently by the Arabs as a kind of 
menhir in connection with religious ceremonies. This was situated 

7In the year 1905, Jebel Maderah was ascended by Professor Nath. Schmidt, 


of Cornell, and his companions, Messrs. A. T. Olmstead, J. E. Wrench, J. D. Whiting, 
and L. Larson. 
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near the southwest corner of the mountain’s roof-like surface. Far- 
ther to the east there were two elliptical stone circles which suggested 
the idea of tombs; however, probably of no great antiquity. Now, 
the top platform or roof of the mountain is divided into two inde- 
pendent and non-communicable sections, cut off from each other by a 
narrow tongue or ridge of mountain about 75 feet lower than the 
level of the top platform proper and about 300 yards long. The 


LOOKING EAST FROM JEBEL MADERAH 
(Showing the Eastern Portion of Maderah) 


length of the western section was found to be 450 paces from east to 
west and 280 paces from north to south. The eastern platform we 
were unable to reach. 

The view from the summit was most desolate and weird. On 
the east stretched for miles the wilderness of Paran, which opened out 
through two wadies, Fikreh and Kuseib, into the ‘Arabah. Far 
beyond rose the mountains of Seir and southern Moab. On the south, 
also, as far as the eye could reach, extended the same fruitless desert, 
its undulating surface being covered with black flints, and broken by 
numerous small wadies. On the west the eye rested upon the dry 
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valley bed of Wady Murreh, which empties its water into Wady 

Maderah near the base of the mountain. Looking north, at one’s 

feet was the broad bottom of Wady Maderah, beyond which rose the- 
imposing range of bare, “smooth” mountains which formed the 

southern boundary of Canaan and are probably identical with “ Mount 

Halak” (cf. Josh. 11:17; 12:7). With the single exception of 
eagle, which soared about above our heads, there was no sign of life 

for miles in any direction. 

At the base of the mountain on its southern side the desert is strewn 
with a single layer of large elliptical limestones, in shape resembling 
cannon balls, concerning which the Arabs have a tradition. They 
say that “a people once dwelt here, to whom there came one day some 
travelers seeking hospitality: but the people of the place did unto 
them a vile and horrible deed, wherefore the Almighty in his anger 
rained down these stones upon them and destroyed them from off the 
face of the earth.”” The legend suggests the story of Sodom, which 
seems to have been transferred from the Dead Sea to this mountain. 
Wilton sees in it a hint as to the derivation of the name Maderah, 
namely, from a root meaning “‘to discipline.’’® 


IV. THE DERIVATION OF THE NAME MADERAH 

The modern pronunciation of the name would lead one to, conclude 
that the Arabs spell it with a dhad rather than with a da/.° If the root 
be spelled with a dhad then the name means “whiteness,” which 
corresponds exactly with the character of the mountain. If on the 
other hand the root be spelled with a dal, then the name means clods 
of tough cohesive clay, loam, or mud without sand; which also satis- 
fies most perfectly the character of the mountain, particularly after a 
rain storm.'® From the same root is derived the name of a mountain 
near Mecca, and of a place near Medina."* Indeed, Mr. Jebr Dhumit, 
of Beirut, professor of Arabic in the Syrian Protestant College, 


8 The Negeb, p. 133. 


9 Yet the Arabs of the desert, as is well known, frequently pronounce dal (9) 
like dhad (\j6). According to their pronunciation of the name, it would seem to 
come from the root 


§-<- Gere 
10 Cf. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, 1885, under the roots 5) he and yy ‘ 
in Cea ; cf. Lexicon Geographicum, edited by Juynball, Vol. III, Leiden, 1854. 
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Tadal GUVMOL HLYON ONIMOOT 


(APH ,, pue pue Yesopeyy Zurmoys) 
HVUYAGVW Tadal AO LINWAS AHL WOU LSVAHLUYON ONIMOOT 
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believes that the name may be traced back historically to the period 
of the Hyksos who originally came, he thinks, from Yemen by way of 
South Syria into Egypt, and in their sweep through the Negeb named 
this mountain after a large town in Yemen.*? 


STONES RAINED DOWN FROM HEAVEN ON THE WICKED INHABITANTS 
OF MADERAH 


Vv. MOUNT HOR AND MOSERAH 


A possible link between Jebel Maderah and Mt. Hor is the name 
Moserah, which in Deut. 10:6 is said to have been the place where 
Aaron died and was buried. Moseroth also, the plural of the same 


12 Al-Homadani mentions such a town as flourishing as late as his own time, 
three hundred years after the Hegira. 
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word, occurs in the list of encampments recorded in Num. 33: 30, 31.73 
At first sight the passage in Deuteronomy seems to be not only a 
divergent, but an irreconcilable tradition concerning the geography of 
Aaron’s death and sepulcher. But upon more careful reflection it 
becomes evident that the critical analysis of the Pentateuchal sources 
at the points where these names Hor and Moserah occur is doubtful. 
For example, Num. 20:22-29 and 21:4, in which Hor" is given as 
the name of the mountain where Aaron died, are assigned to P, 
though in a JE context. The same is true of Deut. 32:50. On the 
the other hand, Num., chap. 33, as a whole, is assigned to P, and yet 
both Hor and Moseroth occur in it (cf. vss. 30, 31, 38); whereas 
Deut. 10:6, in which Aaron is declared to have died at Moserah, is 
assigned toJE, notwithstanding its strong affinities with P. The 
sources are thus divergent within themselves. Probably, therefore, 
with Ewald, “these two divergent traditions may be most easily 
reconciled by supposing the two places to have been not far from each 
other; Hor lying strictly more to the north, but used, as the name of 
a high mountain easily might be, to designate a larger district.’’'5 


VI. IDENTIFICATION OF MADERAH AND MOSERAH 


Whether Maderah is the corresponding Arabic equivalent of the 
Hebrew name Moserah (even if Moserah and Hor are one) is an open 
question. The Arabic d of Maderah as a philological equivalent of 
the Hebrew s of Moserah has no known analogy. The correspond- 
ence in sound may be purely accidental. Yet it must be allowed that 
the sibilants and dentals of Semitic languages are often interchanged, 


13Boththesingular monn , and the plural miro, are by modern lexicographers 
derived from the root "OX, to bind, the & vanishing in the noun; but it is possible, 
with Wilton, to derive these forms from the root 107, “to discipline;” in which case 
the name then furnishes a basis for the Arab tradition which clings to the place, that 
God disciplined the inhabitants by raining upon them stones from heaven; the explana- 
tion given by Jerome of the meaning of “‘ Mosera”’ is also satisfied: ‘‘ Mosera eruditio 
uel disciplina eius” (Onomast., Lagarde, p. 51). Jerome also enumerates as one of 
the stations in the desert where the wrath of God was manifested against Israel, 
‘‘Misaida filiorum Jacim locus in solitudine, in quo obitt Aaron” (ibid., p. 169). 

14 Mt. Hor in the Hebrew is Hor-ha-har, "Wi an , which means “ Hor, the moun- 
tain,” that is, “the remarkable mountain,”’ or as the Jews in the Orient explain it, 
“the top of the mountain.” 


1s History of Israel, Vol. Il, p. 201. 
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and that there may be an affinity between Moserah and Maderah, 
even though no analogy can be found.*® 


. Vil. JEBEL NEBI HAROUN LOCATED AND DESCRIBED 


Jebel Haroun is located about three miles west of Petra, and is one 
of the most conspicuous peaks in the Mt. Seir range. It rises precipi- 
tously from the arid plain of the ‘Arabah to a height of 4,500 feet. 
Seven hours are required to ascend it. The rocks are of richly varie- 
gated sandstone and very beautiful. The view from the roof of the 
little white mosque which crowns the summit of the mountain is 
among the finest rock scenery in the world. On every side there is a 
maze of mountains, cliffs, and chasms. Far across the ‘Arabah in 
the west rise the comparatively low mountains of the wilderness. In 
the distant north glisten the waters of the Dead Sea. The oasis of 
green about ‘Ain el-Weibeh relieves to some degree the barrenness 
of the ‘Arabah. Eagles, hawks, and vultures of various sorts fly 
screaming overhead. 

The mosque itself is unpretentious and quite modern. The door 
is broken. An Arab cenotaph 4 ft. 7 in. long, 2 ft. 10 in. broad, and 
4 ft. 3 in. high stands on the right as one enters. A pall covers it. On 
its face is an Arabic inscription, but Hebrew names are also rudely 
scratched on its plastered walls. Two ostrich eggs hang suspended 
over it from the ceiling. Near by, rags and shreds of yarn, with 
bottles for oil and pieces of matting, and a ladder reaching to the dome, 
are among the furnishings, some of them being votive offerings by the 
Arabs. 

Thirteen steps descend to the cave or grotto underneath (about 
14 ft. long, 5 ft. broad, and 7} ft. high) at the end of which suspended 
from a pole hang the two leaves of an iron grating which formerly 
prevented all nearer approach to the tomb of the prophet. A ragged 

16 For example: 

WHr=tread; cf. yas) kick. 
FPX=cover, hide. 
=cut off = =cut off. 


M23 =be pre-eminent = =be pure. 
It is also possible that in the Arabic a \y© and a (6 have become confused. 
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pall hangs behind them. The walls are thickly plastered. As I took 
out my tape to measure the place, the sheikh seized me by the wrists 
and kissed my hands. This was evidently the holy of holies. 


VIII. ANCIENT TRADITION CONCERNING AARON’S BURIAL PLACE 


Since the beginning of the Christian era tradition has pointed to 
Jebel Nebi Haroun as the mountain on which Aaron died and was 
buried. Josephus says: 

And he (Moses) came to the district which the Arabians esteem their metropo- 
lis, which was formerly called Arce, but is now denominated Petra. At this 
place, which was surrounded by high mountains, Aaron ascended to the summit 
of one of them in the sight of the whole army, aie having before told him that 
he was to die.*7 

Eusebius'® and Jerome’? likewise that the traditional 
tomb of Aaron was not far from Petra. But it is easy to account for 
their error. A confusion existed in their day between the Rock- 
Kadesh and the Rock-Petra. Petra was identified with Kadesh. 
They furnish no evidence whatever in support of their view.?° 

The perpetuation of this erroneous tradition by the modern Arabs 
is of no importance. According toa Mohammedan legend preserved 
by Kazwiny in the thirteenth century and Ibn Iy4s in the fifteenth, 
Moses died and was buried in Wady Musa.” Modern Arabs further 
claim that Pharaoh resisted Moses and Aaron at Petra.?2, And what 
of the immense Easter pilgrimages by Mohammedans to Nebi Musa, 
six miles south of Jericho, where they hold Moses was buried, and 
show tourists his alleged tomb! 

The modern Arabs, however, do not claim that Aaron died here. 
The sheikh who for nearly forty years has acted as custodian of the 


17 Antiq., IV, 4, 

18 Eusebius, Onomast., p. 291 (Lagarde): ‘“8pos év redevTg wdnolov rérpas 
morews, év kal els Ere viv SelxvuTar Mwiodws pevoaca wérpa.” 

19 Jerome, Onomast., pp. 175, 176 (Lagarde): “Or mons in quo mortuus est Aaron, 
iuxta ciuitatem Petram, ubi usque ad praesentem diem ostenditur rupes qua percussa 
Moyses aquas populo dedit.” 

20 Eusebius and Jerome also thought that the mountains of Ebal and Gerizim 
were near Jericho (cf. Trumbull, Kadesh-Barnea, p. 131); the Crusaders identified 
Jebel Haroun with Mt. Sinai (cf. Briinnow, Die Provincia Arabia, p. 188), 

21 Cf. Robinson, Biblical Researches, Vol. II, p. 576, n. 1. 

22 Cf. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 1888, Vol. I, p. 40. 
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sacred mosque which adorns the summit of Jebel Haroun frankly 
concedes that the “prophet” Aaron did not die here but at ‘Ain el- 


-Weibeh near which there is a Kabr, or tomb, where he was buried 


originally. Later, they say, his body was carried to ‘Ain Meltha—a 
fountain one day’s journey southwest of Petra near Wady Jeraifeh— 
and finally, it “flew” to its present resting-place in the cave under the 
modern mosque on Jebel Haroun. The story is obviously worthless. 

The name Jebel Haroun is equally deceptive. The Bible never 
mentions a “mountain of Aaron.” The Arabic name, therefore, does 
not perpetuate a biblical tradition. Besides, the tradition is only a 


‘local one restricted to the Haiwatat tribe of Bedawin. According to 
_ the sheikh of the sanctuary, not more than two or three hundred come 


annually to worship here, and they from the immediate vicinity— 
from Elji, Ma‘an, and Shobek; a few from Taffleh and Kerek, but 
none from ‘Akabah or Tibuk, or ‘Ain Kadees. Even those who do 
worship on this mountain have no particular day for sacrifice. They 
usually come when the fruit is ripe, bringing with them food to eat and 
a goat to sacrifice. Water is obtained from Wady Musa and from 
the covered cistern near the summit of the mountain. 

Now, in view of the obvious worthlessness of such a tradition, is 
it strange that many of the most thoughtful commentators have dis- 
carded the tradition of Josephus and his followers as untrustworthy, 
and declare that Jebel Haroun cannot be the true Mt. Hor ??3 


IX. SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE 


With the main facts now before us, some estimate of their value 
seems appropriate and necessary. 

1. The Hebrew name Hor-ha-har, whatever the expression may 
mean, whether, “Hor, the mountain,” or “mountain that is a moun- 
tain,” is quite as applicable to Jebel Maderah as to Jebel Haroun. 
The latter is but one conspicuous peak in a series of peaks, particu- 
larly as seen from the east, whereas Jebel Maderah is outstanding 
as one approaches it from any direction, especially from the southwest. 

2. The location of Jebel Maderah with reference to Kadesh corre- 
sponds most perfectly with the statement in Num. 20:16, that Kadesh 
is “a city in the uttermost of Edom’s border.” Jebel Maderah lies 


23 E. g., Niebuhr, 1774; Pococke, 1743; “H.C.” in the Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture, April, 1860; Knobel, 1861; Ewald, 1876, and Sayce, 1893. 
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northeast of ‘Ain Kadces, and therefore on the route which would 
naturally be followed in marching direct from Kadesh across Edom 
to Moab. Jebel Haroun on the other hand is too distant from Kadesh 
to satisfy the Biblical description. . 

3. Jebel Maderah’s location also with-reference to the boundary 
of the land of Edom (Num. 20:23; 33:37) satisfies the biblical con- 
ditions far better than Jebel Nebi Haroun; for the latter is confessedly 
within Edom’s bounds (cf. Num. 34:3; Josh. 15:1-4), and the Israel- 
ites were distinctly told that they should not possess so much as a foot’s 
breadth of Edom’s territory (Deut. 2:5). 

4. In Moses’ time Bozrah was probably the capital of Edom; 
Petra was the capital of the Nabatheans a thousand years later. 
Accordingly, the messengers whom Moses sent from Kadesh to ask 
permission to cross Edom’s territory ‘“‘ by the king’s highway” (Num. 
20:17), probably wished permission to cross by the road which leads 
up from ‘Ain Hasb; first, along the valley bed of Wady Dhalal, and 
then along the crest of a ridge between Wady Dhalal and Wady 
Buseirah, coming out at a fountain about two miles south of Bozrah 
known as ‘Ain Jelideh. This is a most excellent road. Surely no 
one who has actually climbed up from the ‘Arabah to Petra would 
ever think of that pass as the route by which Moses wished to cross 
Edom’s territory. And in any case, being refused by the king, is it 
probable that they would deliberately ‘move into Edom’s territory 
and,” as Trumbull remarks, “start a cemetery on one of the most 
commanding summits of the nation’s stronghold” ? 

5. Jebel Maderah, again, is so isolated that any transaction, like 
that of changing priestly vestments on its summit, could literally be 
done “in the sight of all the congregation” (Num. 20:27). Not so 
Jebel Haroun. 

6. That the king of Arad, hearing of Israel’s advance “by the way 
of the spies” (which is usually identified with Wady Yemen close by 
Jebel Maderah) should have become alarmed so that he came out with 
an army to thwart their further approach is a strong argument in 
favor of Jebel Maderah. On the other hand, if Jebel Haroun were 
at that time their objective point, then the Israelites were actually 
moving away from Arad, and the king had no reason to fear. 

7. Similarly, when the announcement was made to the Israelites 
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that they must retrace their steps and journey by the Red Sea in order 
to compass the land of Edom, and it is stated in the record that they 
murmured bitterly, it is certainly much more reasonable to suppose 
that their change of course required more of a wilderness journey than 
covering the comparatively short distance between Jebel Haroun and 
‘Akabah. That was but a little way. They were probably at some 
more remote point in the northern portion of the Negeb; namely, as 
we are disposed to think, at Jebel: Maderah. , 

8. Finally, Jebel Maderah is closely adjacent to the land of promise; 
so that Aaron, like Moses on Mt. Nebo, was possibly permitted to view 
the land of Canaan, though not allowed to enter it. Jebel Haroun is 
too distant really to allow of such a vision.4 

24 Among those who favor, more or less strongly, Jebel Maderah as the true 
Mt. Hor, are Wilton (The Negeb, pp. 127 ff.); Trumbull (Kadesh-Barnea, pp. 132 ff.); 


Buhl (Die Geschichte der Edomiter, p. 23); G. B. Gray (Commentary on Numbers, 
p- 270); and Baentsch (Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, p. 572.) 
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THE CHILD-MIND AND CHILD-RELIGION 


PROFESSOR EDWIN DILLER STARBUCK, PH.D. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


V. STAGES IN RELIGIOUS GROWTH 

Religion varies with individuals. The time is happily passing 
when any person or group of persons will try to force all the rest into 
their particular mode of religious experience or shade of belief. As 
readily might a player in a symphony insist that all the members of 
the orchestra should play a violin, a cornet, ora drum. There are in 
religion underlying unities and profound verities that do not change. 
The surface phenomena will remain as divergent as are the features, 
tastes, surroundings, customs, and social ideals of the devotees. 

Religion also differs with advancement in civilization. Primitive 
peoples cannot possibly worship the gods of cultured races. It is one 
of the conditions of the success of Catholicism in Europe and among 
savage tribes at the present time that it allows the worshipers to retain 
for a time their cruder ceremonies and beliefs, only changing gradually 
the names and forms, if at all, to conform ostensibly to the: Christian 
religion. Even more remarkable are the accommodations of Bud- 
dhism to all classes of men as widely divergent as the cultured Hindus 
of India and Ceylon and the formalistic type of mind of the Chinese. 
In such plasticity is to be found perhaps a reason that Buddhism can 
claim more adherents than any other religion. 

The religion of childhood differs from that of mature years, and 
must of necessity be different. Children, like savages, can possess 
just such a religion as they have minds and hearts to comprehend. 
The notion of religion apart from consciousness is a mere abstraction. 
It consists just in the quality of the responses life is making to the 
world-forces playing about it and within it. Its content is no other 
than the complex of instinct-feelings and will-impulsions that move 
the soul. It changes its form and content as life changes, for it is a 
function of developing consciousness. The most serious error of 
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religious education has been and is the conception that religion is a 
fixed something existing independently of the life of mankind, that is 
to be acquired, if perchance at all, in just one way alike for all. Mark 
Twain somewhere says, & propos of somebody’s claim that the Gulf of 
Mexico formerly extended as far north as St. Louis, that the Missis- 
sippi River must then have stuck out hundreds of miles like a fishing 
pole into the Gulf. It probably did not doso: No more does religion 
protrude out into the life of the Absolute apart from human experience. 
What reason is there for continuing the artificial separation of the 

. spiritual and natural? Why cut asunder as with a hatchet, as Anaxa- 
goras called it, that which is a unity? A living and consistent idea of 
God is not easily consonant with an opposition between a world of 
nature and a world of grace. The kingdom of heaven is with men. 
It is also with savages and children. The laws of its evolution are 
psychological laws. He who would be a student of religion will be a 
student of human nature. He will seek especially to know child 
nature in which religion is to be found in the making. He who aspires 
to be a religious teacher of children must not seek to discover some 
transcendent order that is at variance with the order of nature, but 
will be a worker together with nature in fulfilling a process of develop- 
ment that is at the same time both natural and spiritual.* 

It is now generally recognized that children not only differ from 
adults, but that they furthermore pass through several distinct “stages”’ 
or “epochs” on the way from babyhood to full maturity. These 
stages, it is assumed, are weak copies or “‘recapitulations” of the 
stages through which the organized life of the adults of the species has 
passed in its history. Great turning-points in race history have pro- 
duced also definite transitions in the development of offspring. The 
life and customs of each generation fasten themselves upon the young 
through imitation and pass on into succeeding generations. Through 
habitual response the conventional and stereotyped modes of life of 


t Scientists have sometimes yielded to the temptation to draw an artificial line 
between the spiritual and natural. A marked instance in recent years is that of Pro- 
fessor Huxley in his essay, “Evolution and Ethics,” in which he claims that the later- 
appearing ethical order is at variance with the cosmic order and could not have come 
through it. There is some irony in the fact that the error of such a contention was 
pointed out by aclergyman. Drummond, in his volume, the Ascent of Man, shows that 
the roots of morality and religion are present in the most primitive life of animals. 
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adults crop out in succeeding generations as bodily structure, 
instinct-feeling, and instinct-reaction. Hence it is that before 
birth the embryo mimics in succession all the types of life from 
that of the primitive unicellular organism on through the various 
gradations to that of the particular branch of the “ genealogical tree” 
in which the person is to pass his adult existence. Hence it is also 
that the mental and spiritual life of the child from birth onward also 
contains a summary in its growth of the course of relatively recent 
race history. The conformity to the racial type is, at first, very close. 
The infant does not move as through a trackless waste, but along a 
great highway, mapped out for it ages beforehand, which it must 
travel if its growth is to be normal.? The teacher can do little but 
“guard and protect” during these years. Gradually during later 
stages the way becomes more uncertain and devious, and it is here 
that the work of the teacher may become a part of the teleology of 
nature in steadying and directing the life. 

The recognition of the stages in growth is now in a fair way toward 
becoming incorporated in secular education. The equally patent truth 
in matters of religious training is still sadly in abeyance. The first 
desideratum is more knowledge about what the stages are, an accurate 
determination of the natural history of the religious life of children. 
What are the epochs and what the characteristics of each, through 
which children pass ? Much has been done in answer to the question, 
and there is considerable agreement among the students of child-life 
upon it. The apparent differences of opinion are often only a matter 
of selection of those facts among the many which may best be chosen 
as the turning-points, just as students of American history, for example, 
may agree upon the essential facts but mark out the periods in our 
national growth quite differently. The number of stages in child 
development and the peculiarities of each will, at a superficial glance, 
seem different to a physiologist, a physician, and a psychologist, as 


2 To show the fixity and lawfulness of the development of children and the futility 
of trying to work at variance with nature’s ends, I have accumulated an array of facts 
in another series of articles in the Homiletic Review. See especially the article “Pre- 
destination,” in the December, 1906, number. 


3 For a full discussion of the manifold divisions of childhood into its periods by 
various students see A. F. Chamberlain, The Child, pp. 66 ff. 
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in the other instance the national epochs will receive a subjective 
coloring to the banker, the statesman, and the military officer. 

I propose to consider the span of life from birth to the attainment 
of full maturity which falls somewhere in the twenties, as divided into 
four stages. The first stage extends from birth to the end of the first 
year; the second, from the second to about the seventh year; the 
third, from the seventh to approximately the thirteenth; and the 
fourth, on up to about the twenty-fourth year. We shall call these 
four stages, for convenience, babyhood, childhood, youth, and adoles- 
cence. The value of such a division is that it harmonizes in the best 
way the greatest number of facts so far ascertained in regard to 
childhood. 

It will be well, in advance, to distinguish the factual from the theo- 
retical aspect of the question. There has been much fruitless specu- 
lation about the nature of child-life. Assuming the truth of the law 
that children repeat, in a general way, the course of race development, 
there have been those who would build great generalizations about 
the stages in the evolution of animals and men and proceed to make 
inferences about the nature of childhood. While this method has its 
value, the safer one is exactly the reverse. Children we have always 
with us. There is nothing the exacting methods of science may not 
hope to discover in regard to child nature through careful observation 
and experimentation. The demarkation of the stages of growth is a 
question for empirical psychology and not for biology and anthro- 
pology. As the facts about child-life are systematized, the anthropolo- 
gist may well use them in reconstructing in his imagination the unwrit- 
ten history of ages that have left no record behind them. The heroic 
guesses about the nature of that history are useful by way of finding 
possible meanings where none otherwise appear. We shall indulge 
occasionally in such a play of fancy; but let not the fascination of the 
hypothesis be mistaken for scientific certainty. 

The four stages are alike in that each begins in a crisis or stress. 
These seem to be indications of a difficulty of adjustment to a new 
type of life. The fourth one, the “period of storm and stress,” has 
long been recognized. It comes in the early teens and the marks of 
depression and difficulty centér about the thirteenth year as being 
especially the point of transition to the adolescent stage. Growth is 
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at the expense of development. There is, on the average, lessened 
physical endurance; frequent organic disturbances occur; there is 
ungainly carriage, bodily and mentally; in many respects a lowering 
of mental acumen, and frequently a failure to progress aesthetically 
and religiously.4 

The next earlier period of stress is also coming to be well recog- 
nized. Its existence was first definitely established by Dr. W. S. 
Christopher.s He observed the frequency of depression, at about 
seven years, in circulatory and nervous tone. Numerous experi- 
mental tests of ability since have corroborated his conclusion. Physi- 
cal endurance at seven and eight years is less even than at six. There 
is also a decline in many of the tests upon sensory discrimination. This 
lack of power to focalize upon neat distinctions is a sign of mental 
incoherency. It is a most suggestive fact that this period of stress 
occurs in the midst of the second teething. 

The second stress period falls in the early part of the first teething. 
The “cutting of the teeth” which is popularly supposed to be the cause 
of the difficulty is now known to be but a superficial indication of the 
radical readjustments that are going on in the entire alimentary tract. 
The character of the secretion of all the glands is altered as if in 
preparation for the assimilation of different kinds of food. There are 
corresponding mental upheavals, according to the observations of 
Professor Bailey, accompanying the organic difficulties. The most 
noticeable mental stress is, however, a few months later than that 
of the digestive tract. During the second year there is apt to be unus- 
ual fretfulness and ill-temper. This is caused in part, perhaps, by 
the fact that the understanding and needs have outrun the power of 
language and other means of expression. But it is due, in large 
measure, presumably, to a lack of organization and unity in the 
individuality of the child. 

The first stress follows immediately after birth. The shock of the 
new surroundings, which the babe first meets with a wail, is so severe 
that many infants succumb to it entirely. In almost all there is 


4 For a summary of some of the details that mark the thirteenth as a year of 
retarded mental growth in general and a “dead period” in religion, see my volume, 
The Psychology of Religion, pp. 209-12. 

s W. S. Christopher, “‘ Three Crises in Child Life,” Child-Study Monthly, Vol. III, 
Pp- 324-35- 
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perceptible loss of weight, excessive drowsiness, and other marks of 
maladjustment.. 

These periods of stress are clearly the result of more or less sud- 
denly breaking up an old set of processes that are self-consistent and 
orderly and preparing for a new and more complicated type of person- 
ality with different habits and interests. The difficulties are just such 
as would be met by an adult with fixed habits of dress, speech, diet, 
and social ways, were he suddenly to migrate to a new country. 

These stress periods are the times for the exercise of the greatest 
wisdom in the tuition of children. True wisdom will often consist 
in judiciously letting alone and being patient while the intricate and 
marvelous transformations work themselves out. Nature, whose 
ways are wise enough to bring a child to its first birth without the 
interference of the tinkering of parents and pedagogues, can be trusted 
also to accomplish these successive rebirths in a normal manner. The 
function of the parent and teacher is chiefly to surround the child 
with the warmth of love and the sunshine of good cheer and so create 
an atmosphere in which it may grow, rather than to hasten and stimu- 
late its development. 

Just as each of these stages has its inception in a period of stress, 
each has also its culmination toward its close, of real development 
and coherency, both bodily and mental: the cheery, responsive, blos- 
soming personality of the baby during the latter part of the first year; 
the airy, graceful naturalness of the rollicking child of four or five; 
the quick, keen senses, and busy, acquisitive mind of the youth of 
eleven or twelve, and the spirited manliness and womanliness and 
proud individuality of the adolescent in the late teens and early 
twenties.° In the strictest sense these periods of culmination are not 
periods of acceleration in growth and development as also those of 
stress are not in reality times of retardation. The number of foot- 
pounds of energy per year, let us say, expended in the organism is 
perhaps a constant, or constantly varying, quantity from year to year. 

6 In the voluminous literature of child-study many facts indicate the existence of 
these successive nascent periods of ripening of the personality. I shall give but a 
single reference upon each period: on babyhood, Milicent Shinn, The Biography oj a 
Baby, chaps. ix ff.; on childhood, James Sully, Studies of Childhood, pp. 54-90; on 


youth, J. A. Gilbert, Studies from the Yale Psychological Laboratory, Vol. I1, pp. 80 ff.; 
on adolescence, E. D. Starbuck, Psychology of Religion, pp. 251-67. 
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But development is at the expense of growth when each stage is at its 
height, while the reverse is true during the crises. The original 
difficulty and then a sense of mastery in each successive stage, are 
analagous to the phenomena in learning a new game or vocation. 
At first the reactions are unsteady and awkward, but later are spon- 
taneous, and the game or vocation seems to play itself through the 
individual. There is the difference that the growth stages involve the 
entire personality, and a longer time of apprenticeship is required 
until the life normal to each period can become natural and lived 
artistically from the inside, and one’s energy be expended upon the 
situations to be met rather than on a mastery of self. 

The flowering of each stage is a certain superadded spontaneity, 
which shows itself in the free play of the imagination. In babyhood 
it is little more than a mere imaging, a retention of memory pictures 
in the absence of perceptual objects. In childhood it is the joy of 
hearing and telling stories and building air-castles. In youth there 
appears a glad sense of power in playing games, in manual construc- 
tion, and in mechanical ingenuity. In adolescence ideals are set free 
and may find their expression through poetic effusions, schemes of 
reform, bold speculation, romantic loves, or religious fervor. 

Between the periods of stress and culmination there is recurrence 
in each stage of a state of openness and receptivity. ‘The mind reaches 
out to try to assimilate the larger world outside. This is shown in 
the sense-hunger, curiosity, ‘“‘open-eyed wonder,” and insistent imi- 
tativeness of the first stage. In the second appears the questioning 
age, at its height in the fourth year,? when “question after question 
is fired off with wondrous rapidity and pertinacity,” a phenomenon 
which is “connected with the throes which the young understanding 
has to endure in its first collision with a tough and baffling world.” 
Another phase of this impulse during this period is the magpie instinct 
to collectaconglomerate array of preciousarticles whose imaginary value 
only betraysnature’s purpose of wideningthechild’s personality. Toward 
middle youth this impulse springs up afresh and shows itself in an 
interest in nature phenomena. This time it is not an animistic inter- 
pretation of nature,embodied in myth, story,and legend, but the interest 
centers in an intelligent appreciation and use of natural objects. 


7 According to Sully, Studies of Childhood, pp. 75-90. 
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There is a recrudescence of the impulse to dissect and take to pieces 
mechanical contrivances, but now with a will to understand the 
principle of their construction. In early adolescence this impulse 
is again revived. Now the instinctive hunger is in terms of a 
world of ideas and of social relationships. There arises, under 
normal conditions, a craving to comprehend life and nature. 
Hence the serious doubts and questionings of many kinds. The 
instinctive quality of this tendency is evident from the fact that, just 
as during the “questioning age” of childhood, the mind is driven to 
face “its tough and baffling world” and to digest its problems in 
spite of much pain and discomfort. The “throes it has to endure” 
in widening its experiences have won for these particular years the 
designation of the period of storm and stress. At this time the scien- 
tific impulse has its birth, when one is impelled by a desire to com- 
prehend a causally related world. In this mind- and heart-hunger 
there is the first profound moving toward the life of religion. Indeed 
its inception has been found to be confined largely to the years from 
thirteen to eighteen. 

Each stage, if we should recur to the crude analogy of the physical 
organism mentioned in an earlier article, corresponds to a reorgani- 
zation of the self with the center of organization of the personality, 
shifting gradually to higher “levels” of the nervous system. The 
center of self during babyhood would seem to be in the spinal cord 
and medulla, and through the succeeding stages it rises gradually, 
though intermittently, to basal ganglia, the sensory centers of the 
cerebrum and then, in adolescence, to the association or ideational 
centers of the hemispheres.® 

In terms of the mental life each stage corresponds to a new birth 
of self. It is hardly capable of being doubted, though the theory has 
little other than speculative interest, that each is the counterpart in 
the growing individual of great epochs.brought about by rather sudden 
changes in modes of life of ancestral development. The first stage 
consists in the birth of a vegetative self with its sensori-motor and 
appetitive interests. The second is marked by the creation of a 
responsive but irresponsible social self. In the child and in the race 


8 The student who wishes to follow up the anatomical basis of such a description 
will find a convenient introduction to it in H. H. Donaldson’s The Growth of the Brain. 
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it seems to be ushered in by the invention of language. This discovery, 
shall we say, has occasioned such an extension of adult life in the direc- 
tion of social interests and, through the use of words, in formation of 
ideas and use of the imagination, as to require a special series of years 
during which the child may enter into its inheritance of them. If we 
could safely picture this early life as a loose, nomadic, nature life, 
with its small, incoherent, individualistic social units, it would furnish 
an easy explanation of many of the characteristics of the period of 
childhood: its moral indifference, its inconstancy, its individualism 
united though not blended with a need of companions, and its rapport 
with nature so intimate as to make a nature religion of fancy and feel-, 
ing the only vital religion of childhood, just as it is the only religion of 
primitive peoples. The selfhood that, under normal condition, has 
its birth during youth, is one of efficiency. It is in no sense a senti- 
mental period. As has been pointed out by Lukens in studying chil- 
dren’s writing and drawing, during youth the ability to accomplish 
results is far in advance of the power of appreciation, just as in adoles- 
cence the opposite is true. This is noticeable in many other things than 
drawing and writing. In adolescence the tendency prevails to think 
before one acts, and not infrequently the person, Hamlet-like, allows 
a whole series of thought relations to detach themselves entirely from 
conduct. The youth, on the contrary, is more likely to act before he 
thinks, or even to move along, so far as matters outside his immediate 
interest are concerned, almost entirely thought-free. Within the 
narrow range of his interest he is thoughtful enough—quick, keen, 
and effectual. His senses, for example, are more acute in detecting 
fine shades of difference, as shown by many kinds of experiments, than 
they will ever be again. His muscles develop normally in both skill 
and endurance. But on the contrary, his mental powers, in their 
ability to deal with abstract conceptions, make very little progress. 
His mental life is factual rather than ideational. If we shall be 
allowed another bit of gratuitous speculation, let us say that this 
period in the child’s life corresponds to the discovery and use, in race 
life, of tools and machinery. Their use would naturally bring about 
the cultivation of the soil, the use of grains as foods, the patching off 
of the earth into places of fixed habitation and the establishment of 
more or less permanent though individualistic social relations. It is a 
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curious fact that the exchange of the permanent for the “milk” teeth 
marks the beginning of this stage, and that they are coarser, more 
blunt, and greater in number than the first set, as if adapted to the use 
of grain and vegetable rather than meat diet. This hypothesis would 
seem to throw light, again, upon many of the peculiarities of youth. 
The religion of this period, if indeed it can be said to possess a religion 
at all, is one of doing. As a matter of fact, the conventional meaning 
of the term religion has perhaps been distorted to fit only the adoles- 
cent type of mind which emphasizes its emotional content, and might 
be improved by such a widening of meaning as to include also the 
religion of youth which is that also of James the disciple. If our 
forbears are to be held responsible for the nature of youth, it would 
seem that they were so much occupied with conquering the earth and 
each other that there was little time remaining for sentimentality. 
The products of the fancies of the earlier period are undoubtedly 
carried over into youth and furnish the anthropomorphic background 
of its religion. These fancies become most lively realities when they 
can be used in carrying out some plan or answering some need, and 
are invoked as being verities. This is true also among primitive 
peoples. If one catches the spirit of the Vedas, for example, the gods, 
which are apparently the survival of the nature gods of earlier times, 
are constantly appealed to as celestial aids in accomplishing the 
undoing of enemies and in securing friends, crops, herds, and many 
children. The latter part of this stage is rich in anticipations of the 
adolescent conception of God as reality. There is often a strange 
mixture of the conceptions of God as talisman with the maturer one 
which usually ripens in the later stage. 

Adolescence witnesses the birth of a mental and spiritual and also 
a social self. Its antecedent in race experiences would seem to be 
the formation of larger and more highly organized social units. It is 
conceivable that the impelling force that led to these larger and more 
closely knit groups was the beginning of barter, trade, and commerce, 
and the suddenly dawning consciousness of the utility of the interchange 
of commodities and of intermingling. This would lead naturally to an 
exchange of ideas and this, together with a fuller knowledge of the 
world, would stimulate thought and give rise to scientific reflection. 
Through the gaining of larger audiences the impulse to literature and 
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art would be nourished and find channels for its expression. Appre- 
ciating the benefits of a wider intercourse, there may have been a sharp 
transition in the encouragement of it and in the fostering of science, the 
arts, and literature. However that may be, it is a well-established 
fact that there is usually a sudden and vigorous readjustment in 
individual development in the early teens, to a life of appreciation 
and understanding. 

The advantages of more extended communities, with industrial, 
social, and political reciprocity, could not accrue without a cultivation 
of the group instincts and a strengthening of the social ties. ‘These 
must have needed a powerful stimulus to overcome the insistence of 
the individualistic impulses. Hence it was, let us suppose, that the 
deeper sense of need, and of possible harmony and fulfilment of 
peoples, has given rise to a sweeping condemnation of self-regard and 
an apotheosis in every possible way of the socialimpulses. In response 
to this great need of readjustment special instincts would become 
differentiated and social institutions created to bring it about. It is 
conceivable that morality and religion are such instincts, and that 
many of the social customs and all sacerdotal institutions and ecclesi- 
astical organizations are the instruments for bringing about such a 
readjustment. 

I have given so much space in hinting the possible history that lies 
back of the early adolescent period because such a description is urgently 
needed to offset and supplement a mischievous mode of psychological 
description now very prevalent, that sees the great awakening in the 
early teens only as a function of the reproductive life and regards religion 
as simply an irradiation of the sexual instinct. The religious and 
reproductive awakenings do occur almost simultaneously, as I have 
shown elsewhere in an extended way.? But it is a strange oversight 
that fails to recognize that the differentiation of the sexual as a special 
mode of reproduction must have occurred at a time in race life corre- 
sponding to the first or second month of foetal life—a time much 
earlier even than the first of the mental stages we are considering. 
The evidences of comparative psychology all indicate that the family 
and close sexual ties must have existed during the entire race history 
corresponding to all the four periods. It is probably a matter of 
9 The Psychology of Religion, chap. ii. 
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natural and social selection that has shifted the reproductive ripen- 
ing gradually up to early adolescence. Those individuals and social 
groups that, for any reason, have postponed for the longest time the 
exercise of the function, and so have taken advantage of the period 
of infancy as a growth period rather than to use it as a productive 
one, have stood the best chance in the struggle for existence and have. 
left offspring after their kind. Those of the contrary tendency would 
be cut off. Such a process of selection can be seen going on in society 
at the present time. That the entire group of changes, including the 
reproductive and religious, should have settled down into the same 
years, say from thirteen to seventeen, is also, doubtless, a matter of 
social selection, and results from the fact that the social group has 
taken consciously under its control the institution of marriage and of 
participation generally in the tribal life. The study of initiation 
ceremonies among savage, semicivilized, and civilized races, made by 
Professor Daniels, shows clearly that among primitive peoples the 
same ceremony (whose equivalent among Christian communities is 
“confirmation” introduces the boy both to the family life and to 
participation as an adult in the affairs of the tribe. In the midst of 
such customs, that youth who suddenly showed the marks of man-. 
hood, in stature, features, mental acumen, social bearing, mating 
impulse, and spiritual appreciation, would be at an advantage in the 
social struggle, while that one to whom nature had shown no such 
favors. would be left behind. Whatever the story may be that lies 
behind the period, it is evident that adolescence is the natural time of 
the ripening of a higher spiritual selfhood, and religion is one of the 
chief forces. within the youth and without him that is to.work out in so 
short a span of years a marvelous transformation of the mind of the 
youth into the spiritual personality of man or woman. 

. These four stages (if they have been rightly described) are fixed 
firmly in the nature of the growing life of the world and cannot be 
altered by parents. and teachers. But they can be understood and 
used. Some hints on the religion peculiar to each and how to culti- 
vate it will be left for later discussion. 


THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
Il. ATONEMENT IN THE PROPHETS AND DEUTERONOMY 


JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


The great task of prophecy was the transformation of the religion 
of Israel. To this task it gave itself with unselfish and unremitting zeal 
and achieved a large measure of success. The glory of the prophets 
is that they knew where to place the emphasis in religion. They 
sought to substitute for rites and ceremonies, splendid and sincere as 
they were, still more splendid ideals and purposes. They would 
make religion a genuine heart experience, changing and controlling 
all the currents of life. A passion for justice, truth, and mercy must 
be far more highly prized than any degree of zeal for sacrifices and 
institutions. True religion is a right attitude of mind and heart 
toward God and man. Prophecy moves not in the sphere of the 
external and mechanical, but in that of the inner and vital. The best 
formulation of the religious ideal of prophecy is that furnished by the 
description of the “new covenant” in Jer., chap. 31. 

The prophets’ teaching concerning atonement runs along different 
lines from those followed by the preprophetic teaching on the one 
hand, and the priestly conceptions on the other. The reason for this 
lies in the prophets’ conception of sin. For them sin is an attitude, 
or an act of the will. There can be no unconscious, “ unwitting,” or 
automatic sinning. Sin is not an accident, but a choice. Man wills 
to be and do evil rather than good. Therefore sacrifices and offerings 
in themselves can be of no effect in appeasing God when angry on 
account of sin. Nothing will serve to assuage the divine wrath save 
the total abandonment of the evil ways or thoughts that have occa- 
sioned the wrath. No gifts can atone to the Lord of the whole earth 
for violations of his moral and spiritual law. Resolute turning away 
from evil is the only thing required; but it is an indispensable pre- 
requisite of pardon and the restoration of divine favor. Repentance 
precedes forgiveness. A humble and contrite heart is the only recom- 
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mendation the sinner needs with God.' It is precisely the kind of 
atonement that every right-minded parent desires from a wayward 
child—a genuine repentance, including sorrow for past offenses and 
determination henceforth to exhibit filial obedience and love. 

The prophets’ idea of atonement was too lofty, too simple, too 
penetrating for the mass of their contemporaries. The almost 
unbroken succession of calamities that befell Israel in the prophetic 
period did but confirm the people in the error of their ways. They 
sought to propitiate the angry Jehovah by loading him down with 
offerings. They tried to buy his favor. They failed absolutely to 
appreciate the prophets’ insistence upon right character as the only 
acceptable thing in the eyes of Jehovah. Driven to desperation by 
their failure to reach the heart of God, they at length agonizingly 
sought to placate his obduracy by offering him their most precious 
treasures, their own children. The dark days immediately preceding 
the fall of Jerusalem saw this type of religion put forth its mightiest 
efforts, only to give place in the case of many of its adherents to doubt, 
apostasy, and idolatry (Mic. 6:6-8; II Kings, chap. 21; Jer. 44:15- 
19; Ezek. 8:7-18; chap. 22). Over against this whole commercial 
aspect of religion in general and atonement in particular, and engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle with it for supremacy, the teaching of the 
prophets concerning sin and forgiveness stands out glorious in its 
purity of motive, simplicity of conception, clearness of vision, and 
depth of insight into the character of God. 

Indications are not wholly lacking that some of the prophets, at 
least, believed man unable to make himself acceptable before God. 
Not only are forgiveness and pardon the prerogatives of God, but the 
prerequisite of their bestowal must likewise be besought of God. It 
is God who cleanses the heart and life by purging away the dross 
(Isa. 1:25; 6:7; Jer. 31:31-34; 33:8). But the prophets never 
pushed this idea to the point of eliminating the human element entirely 
from the transaction, as some theologians have done. They conserved 
the dynamic of their preaching by insisting upon an attitude of repent- 
ance of evil and longing for good. God so transforms the life that 
these longings become attainments. 


1 E.g., Isa. 1:10-20; 6:10; 58:6, 9; Jer. 7:22; 4:14; 14:11f.; chap. 18) 
26:13; 36:3; Mic. 6:6-8; Hos. 6:6; Am. 5:14f., 25 f.; Ezek. 36:26 ff. 
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A great advance step in the history of the ideas of sin and atone- 
ment was taken by the prophets when they succeeded in placing the 
responsibility and penalty for sin where they belonged, viz., upon the 
sinner himself. This was a part of the great movement away from 
family and clan solidarity toward individualism.? The popular 
proverb current in the Exilic period, “the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge” (Jer. 31:29; Ezek. 
18:2), shows that the doctrine therein stated was still believed, but 
that it was held by many to be an unjust principle of action for the 
Deity to employ. But yet, certain prophetic teachers did not hesitate 
to uphold it (Jer. 32:18) and to declare that the fall of Jerusalem was 
due to the sins of Manasseh and his contemporaries (II Kings 23: 26f.; 
24:23 f.; Jer. 15:4). In like manner, they held that the righteous- 
ness of one might apply on the account of another (Jer. 5:1; 15:1; 
Deut. 10:10). Ezekiel, however, denies the possibility of vicarious 
righteousness (Ezek. 14:12 ff.) and declares emphatically “the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die” (Ezek. 18:4, 19, 20). Each man’s sin 
recoils upon his own head and each man’s righteousness inures to his 
own benefit, and not to that of any other, even his own child. With 
Ezekiel religion is a private, personal experience wrought out in the 
soul of each individual. Consequently, every man stands or falls 
before God upon his own merits. Ezekiel, therefore, has but worked 
out the prophetic teaching to its inevitable conclusion. Sin angers 
God and is thus doomed to punishment; God’s anger may be assuaged 
only by repentance; this repentance must be experienced by the 
sinner himself; there is no other way of salvation. Ezekiel’s teaching 
on this point is, of course, open to the criticism that he takes no 
account of the fact that “no man liveth to himself,’ but each is 
involved in the life of all. We cannot isolate ourselves if we would. 
It must be remembered, however, that the prophet in this connection 
is thinking only of man’s responsibility to God and of God’s judg- 
ment of man. 

Here we must turn aside for a moment, and, by way of contrast, 
note the conceptions of atonement appearing in the Book of Deuter- 
onomy. This is a body of law set in a prophetic background. It is 


2 See my article on this subject in The American Journal of Theology, Vol. X, 
pp. 251-66; also Léhr, Sozialismus und Individualismus im Alten Testament (1906). 
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with the legal element that we are now chiefly concerned; for it is in 
this element alone that there is any marked variance from the teachings 
of the prophets. The Deuteronomic form of the Decalogue continues 
the earlier teaching that children suffer at the hands of Jehovah for the 
sins of their parents (Deut. 5:9). But in another section of the law 
this old conception is repudiated in the plainest terms (Deut. 24:16), 
and the law moves over to the platform of Ezekiel. The conflict 
between these two formulations of the law cannot be removed by 
saying that the latter is applicable to the administration of human law, 
while the former applies only to the divine execution of justice. For it 
can scarcely be maintained that the law would deliberately represent 
Jehovah as acting in accordance with less lofty and just standards than 
those that control the actions of men; nor does such an attempt at 
harmonization take sufficient account of the fact that the very law that 
applies to the administration of human justice is represented as a 
divinely ordained law. The whole lawis of God. The only hypothe- 
sis that satisfactorily explains the conflict in this particular case is 
that of a considerable lapse of time between the propagation of the two 
laws during which man’s sociological and religious ideas had been 
undergoing a thorough revision, or that of the origin of the Deuterono- 
mic Code from different sources finally brought together, but not 
completely harmonized. 

A Deuteronomic passage of especial interest is the section of the 
law which provides for the atonement to be made in case a man is 
found murdered and the identity of the murderer is not discovered 
(21:1-9). This law is without parallel elsewhere in the Old Testa- 
ment, and is undoubtedly a survival of an old custom. The elders 
of the city nearest to the scene of the murder are to take an unbroken 
heifer, slay her on the bank of a perennial stream, wash their hands 
over her body and take oath that they have had no knowledge 
of or share in the crime. Only thus can they clear themselves 
and their city from responsibility for the guilt. The old feeling 
of the community’s responsibility for blood shed in its vicinity is here 
represented. The whole procecding is clearly religious, and, though 
not regarded as a sacrifice proper by the Deuteronomic legislators, it 
is quite generally conceded to have been a sacrificial rite in some earlier 
stage of the religion of Israel. Its religious character appears in the 
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specifications concerning the heifer, which are the same as those for a 
sacrificial animal, in the character of the place chosen for the per- 
formance of the rite, in the presence of the priests, and in the final 
appeal to Jehovah for pardon. The heifer evidently is a substitute 
for the unknown murderer and bears the penalty that properly 
belonged to him.’ 

The substitutionary sacrifice was certainly the essence of the trans- 
action in its earliest form, which fact testifies to the existence of the 
idea of substitution in early Israel and helps to interpret some of the 
hints in this direction noted in the customs of the preprophetic period. 
But in the Deuteronomic version of the custom, the emphasis is not 
upon the slaughter of the animal so much as it is upon the state of 
mind of the elders, their attitude toward the crime and toward 
Jehovah. The slaughter is necessary, indeed, but it serves largely as 
demonstrating the sincerity of the elders’ protestations of innocence 
and pleas for mercy. The substitutionary function of the slaughter 
is reaffirmed, but it is supplemented by the prophetic requirement of 
clean hands and a pure heart. A primitive, legalistic, non-ethical 
element in the law is the conviction that the spilling of human 
blood must be avenged and atoned for, even if the guilty 
person cannot be found, lest divine wrath rest upon the land. 
The same feeling about blood is attested by Deut. 19:13 and 
22:8. 

Reverting once more to the prophetic teachings concerning atone- 
ment, we are confronted by that most famous of all prophecies, Isa. 
52:13—53:12. This is a narrative of the bitter experiences of the 
Servant of Jehovah with a prediction of his coming glorification. The 
purpose of the passage is to explain the sufferings of the Servant, and 
it does this by showing their vital relation to the successful accom- 
plishment of his mission. Apart from them he could have accom- 
plished nothing; “‘ Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and 
die it abideth alone.” The Servant here described is the people of 


3So also Dillmann, Driver, Steuernagel, and Bertholet in loc.; Kéberle, Siinde 
und Gnade, p. 83; Herrmann, Die Idee der Siihne im Alten Testament, pp. 47 £., 
54 f.; Smend, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte, 2d ed., p. 144; Stade, 
Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments, p. 204; Bennewitz, Die Siinde im Alten 
Israel, p. 253. 
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Israel,4 the nation as a whole and not any part of it, nor any individual 
member of it. It is the nation idealized to be sure, a nation so trans- 
formed and spiritualized in the process of interpretation as to be almost 
unrecognizable to those not gifted with the same degree of prophetic 
imagination as our prophet. It is an idealization, however, the same 
in kind and no greater in degree than that which meets us on every 
hand in the prophetic interpretation of Israel’s past and portrayal 
of his future. 

The purpose of the prophecy is not to explain how atonement is 
wrought out for sinners, but rather why the innocent suffer, and how 
this suffering, which is but for a moment, will work out a far more 
exceeding and abiding weight of glory for the sufferer. The reason 
for the suffering is found, not in the sins of Israel, but in those of the 
heathen nations. The penalty due their sins has been borne by Israel. 
He has suffered in their place. No thought appears so frequently in 
the passage as this of the righteous Servant’s substitution for the 
wicked (vss. 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12). The thought is that of vicarious 
satisfaction of the demands made by the divine righteousness. For 
the Hebrews the character of God made it necessary that he should 
punish sin. This punishment came in the way of earthly disasters 
and calamities. If suffering came to nation or individual, it consti- 
tuted indisputable evidence of sin. But the Servant suffers, and yet 
he is innocent. His suffering, then, must be vicarious; he is bearing 
the penalty of others’ sins, he has been constituted an ’dshdm, a com- 


. pensation, a ransom for the guilty (vs. 10). In obedience to the 


divine law that sin must be punished he has “poured out his soul 
unto death.” He has voluntarily submitted himself to the extreme 
penalty and has uncomplainingly borne witness to the justice of the 
divine law. The guilty, too, may have suffered, but it is this voluntary 
suffering of the righteous in behalf of the unrighteous that alone satis- 
fies the demand of Jehovah and saves the guilty from the extreme 
penalty of the law. 


4+So also Budde, The American Journal of Theology, Vol. III, pp. 499 ff.; Giese- 
brecht, Der Knecht Jahves des Deuterojesaja (1902); Stade, Biblische Theologie des 
Alten Testaments (1905), pp. 307 £.; Smend, Lehrbuch der Alttestamentlichen Religions- 
geschichte, 2d ed. (1899), pp. 355 f.; Marti, Jesaia (1906); Kéberle, Siinde und Gnade 
im religiésen Leben des Volkes Israel bis auj Christum (1905), pp. 240 ff. 
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The teaching of this truth, however, was not an end in itself with 
our prophet. He does not stop here. This is only a stage in his 
journey. The greater lesson he has to convey is that this vicarious 
suffering on the part of the Servant has redemptive power; ‘by the 
knowledge of himself shall my righteous Servant make many right- 
eous.”” His experience serves as an object-lesson setting forth to the 
nations of the world the character of the righteous God and the depths 
of their own iniquity. It awakens in them amazement and repent- 
ance. It stirs the depths of their being and leads them to acknowledge 
their sins and accept the “healing” rendered accessible to them through 
his sufferings. Furthermore, because of his submissive acceptance 
of the burden and penalty of the world’s sin, the Servant is to be exalted. 
The justice of Jehovah will not suffer such a one to end his days 
prematurely and in disgrace. He is to be raised from the dead and 
given a position of power in the world. His latter end will be glorious. 
It is this message of hope and encouragement that was the prophet’s 
burden. He sought to cheer suffering Israel by showing the larger 
meaning of the Exilic experiences and revealing their vital import in 
bringing the world to a knowledge of the true God. In this con- 
verted world shall Israel find his true place, and reap the full reward 
of his labors. His sufferings are not to be taken as indicative of 
Jehovah’s punitive wrath against him, but rather as the way chosen 
by God to exalt him in the sight of the world and to reconcile the world 
unto Himself. The doctrine of vicarious suffering, prominent as it is, 
is thus only the basis for an expression of assurance of Israel’s world- 
wide mission.’ _It is to be noted that the redemptive efficacy of the 
Servant’s mission does not lie in his sufferings alone, but that his 
resurrection and glorification are needed to complete the work. It 
is not until the Servant has been “exalted and lifted up” that the true 
significance of the sufferings becomes apparent to the astonished 
world. 

In leaving this division of the subject, attention must be called to 
the few occurrences of the word "55, ‘“‘to atone,” in the Deuteronomic 


5 Important as this attempt to solve the problem of suffering was, it remained 
without appreciable influence upon the discussion of the problem until after the close 
of the Old Testament period. It is not again employed or alluded to until IV Macc. 
1:11; 6:29; 17:21 f. 
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and prophetic literature, not including Ezek., chaps. 40-48, which will 
be. considered in connection with the later legal literature. In the 
story of Aaron’s calf, Exod. 32:30 (=a late addition to E), Moses 
returns to the presence of Jehovah expressing the hope that he might 
perhaps appease his anger aroused by Israel’s sin. The idea of the 
verb here is evidently ‘make propitiation or appeasement;” the 
means whereby it is te be accomplished is the prayer and supplication 
of one especially close to God; forgiveness is besought as a special 
favor granted for Moses’ sake. The intensity of Moses’ desire for his 
people’s pardon is evidenced by his plea that he himself be blotted out 
of the book of Jehovah if forgiveness be not granted. It is forcing 
the language to find here, as some have done,° a proposal on Moses’ 
part to surrender his own life as a «ubstitute for that of the people. 
This idea of appeasement was found to be resident in the word as 
used in the preprophetic period. 

A second meaning in which “atone” is employed in this literature 
is that of purifying the sinner or purging away his sin. The agent 
of the purification or purging in all these cases is Jehovah himself 
(Ezek. 16:63; Isa. 6:7; 22:14; Jer. 18:23; Deut. 21:8), and he 
does it of his own free grace. Certain conditions may be required, of 
course, as in Isa. 27:9 and Deut. 21:1-9, but the actual purification 
is Jehovah’s work. This usage of the word lies very near to the 
primitive meaning, “wipe out,” “obliterate;” how near may be 
judged upon reference to Jer. 18:23, where the verb to “atone” is 
parallel to the verb “wipe out,” “blot out” (7773). 

In Isa. 28:18, as the text now stands, the verb “atone” is applied 
to the breaking of a covenant, and must have its primitive force— 
“your covenant with death shall be wiped out,” i. e., annulled; but 
the text is, perhaps, corrupt. 

The only other occurrence of the word is in Isa. 47:11, “there shall 
befall thee disaster, which thou shalt be unable to avert by ransom.” 
The ordinary renderings here, “ propitiate,” “expiate,’’ are unsuitable; 
one does not propitiate a disaster, but a person; nor does one expiate 
a calamity, but rather a sin. The meaning “avert by ransom” 
becomes practically certain if in the parallel line the difficult [7°78 


6 E. g., Holzinger, Exodus, in loc. 
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be corrected to i.e ., “avert by bribe.”? This meaning of 
“ED is derived immediately from the noun "5, ransom, “blcod-wit.” 

' The new phases of the atonement idea presented in the Deuter- 
onomic and prophetic literature thus seem to be: (1) the emphasis 
upon repentance as the sine qua non of pardon; (2) the teaching 
that it is Jehovah only who can purify the guilty; (3) the declaration 
that each man’s fate is in his own hands; his sins can be borne by no 
other; (4) the unmistakable acceptance of the idea of penal substi- 
tution in Isa., chap. 53; and (5) the new teaching of the redemptive 
and regenerative power of the sufferings of the innocent in the hearts 
of the guilty. There is, thus, no carefully wrought-out system of 
thought upon this subject, nor were pains taken by the prophetic 
teachers to bring their utterances into harmony with those of their 
predecessors and contemporaries. They hesitated not to strike out 
new paths. The religious opinions of the past were not a burden or a 
constraint upon their own thoughts, but a stimulus to better thinking. 
The problems of life received varying solutions then as now. The 
prophetic soul enjoyed full liberty, and theological consistency was 
lost sight of in the passion for truth. 


7So Marti, Krochmal, Graetz, Cheyne, im Joc.; and the lexicons of Gesenius- 
Buhl, and Brown-Driver-Briggs. ; 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON THE PROBLEM OF NATURAL EVILS 


REV. HENRY E. JACKSON 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


““We are not born,” said Goethe, “to solve the problems of the 
world, but to find out where the problem begins, and then to keep 
within the limits of what we can grasp.” In this luminous remark, 
Goethe shows his insight when he recognizes the fact that there are 
some problems of life which we cannot solve, but which at the same 
time demand that we shall assume some working attitude toward 
them. This twofold fact applies with special force to what is known 
as natural or physical evil, not the evil that may be done, that is 
moral, but the evil that may be suffered, evil that is due to the destruc- 
tive forces of nature for which man cannot see his responsibility, such 
as the earthquake at Lisbon, “‘ which raised more painful doubts as to 
the wisdom and goodness of God than all the speculative criticism of 
the eighteenth century.” While such evil cannot be explained, it is 
a sad and tragic fact that refuses to be ignored. 

The truth of Goethe’s statement was forced on the attention of 
a group of men, of which the writer was privileged to be a member, 
who had taken up a candid study of the Bible. We approached the 
study with a definite aim; we put the Bible upon the witness stand 
in court, and asked two questions: first, What is its testimony as to 
the facts of human life? second, Is its testimony true, that is, can 
it be accepted as each man’s own personal attitude ? 

We soon found that the Bible was a prejudiced witness. It was 
not a mere chronicler or negative observer of the facts of life. It colors 
its reports of the facts with its own personal conviction and maintains 
a decided attitude toward them. We did not quarrel with it for this 
reason, but rather liked it the more, because some positive help or 
explanation of the facts of life was the very thing we were seeking. 
If the Bible is to be of any value to men, it must make some positive 
contribution to their problems. We found that this is what the Bible 
does. When we came to the Bible’s treatment of the Flood, the whole 
problem of natural evil was raised. The real question, therefore, 
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which here challenged our attention was whether the Bible’s attitude 
could be accepted as our practical working theory toward all such 
evils. It was with a desire for help in answering this question that 
the following letter was sent to a few of the leading living students of 
the Bible. It is hoped that the answers received will be as helpful to 
others as they were to us. 


THE QUESTION 

My Bible class raises this question: Is it true that the Flood, as the writer of 
Genesis says, was a punishment for sin? How can such catastrophes be a punish- 
ment for sin when they involve the suffering of the innocent ? (Even in the Flood, 
innocent children must have died.) Is the attitude of the Old Testament on such 
natural evils as the Flood, the destruction of Sodom, and the plague of locusts in 
Joel, contradicted by Christ’s attitude on the incident of the tower of Siloam? If 
so, is not the Old Testament in part destroyed as a real revelation from God ? 

What logical connection can there be between these catastrophes in nature 
and man’s sin? Does not the Bible look on such calamities as used by God for 
moral ends? Ought we not, then, to look on the Lisbon earthquake and the 
cataclysm at Martinique in the same light? Is there not a radical difference 
between the modern and biblical attitude toward such catastrophes ? 

Does not the question involve the whole question of God’s relation to his 
world? Is it not, therefore, of the greatest importance to one’s religious life that 
he search for at least a tentative working attitude toward it ? 

Your suggestions would be of great service to me, and I would greatly appre- 
ciate them. 


THE ANSWER OF DR. WARFIELD 


Dr. B. B. WARFIELD, professor of systematic theology in Princeton Seminary, 
writes: When the questioner in your Bible class sets “punishment for sin” 
and “punishment for moral ends” over against one another as mutually exclusive, 
he is guilty of a false antithesis. There is no place for an “either... . or” 
here. Both may be, and indeed, both are always true. There never was a case 
of punishment “‘for sin” that was not also punishment for “moral ends,” nor was 
there ever a case of punishment for “ moral ends” which was not also punishment 
“for sin.” 

So when he sets our Lord’s words, as to the falling of the tower of Siloam, over 
against the teaching of Genesis as to the Flood, as if a different doctrine of the 
meaning of calamities was implied in the two, he is again guilty of a false antithesis. 
Our Lord does not say that calamities are not proof of sin. He says that special 
calamities are not a proof of special sin. He does not say, ‘Think ye that the 
people on whom the tower fell are sinners? I tell ye nay!” He says, ‘Think 
ye that they are sinners above others? I tell ye nay, for except ye repent ye shall 
all likewise perish.” This is to say clearly that no tower ever falls on any but 
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sinners. We are all sinners, and are all alike, therefore, liable to be caught by 
falling towers, and we must not argue that we are not sinners because no tower 
has as yet fallen on us. It certainly will fall on us if we do not repent and so we 
shall be in the same case with those on whom it fell in destiny, as we are in the 
same case with them in desert. 

You see our Lord argues on the same assumption as the Old Testament, viz., 
that all calamity is the proof of sin and all sin will bring calamity. Sin and 
calamity are bound together with unbreakable bonds; where the one is, the other 
is. But because we are all alike sinners, and all alike, therefore, bound to calamity 
as our natural portion, he warns us against judging of relative sinfulness by rela- 
tive calamity. The distribution of the calamity suitable to all is in the hands of 
God, and it is employed by him for his own ends. Our Lord’s warning is, there- 
fore, only another way of saying, ‘‘ Judge not by feeble sense.” 

On the other hand, your questioner in the Bible class argues apparently on 
the assumption that there is no necessary relation between sin and calamity. 
He seems to suppose that calamity can fall when there is no sin. In other words 
he has forgotten (as many forget nowadays) the Fall. Given the Fall, and there 
is a place for the use of calamity in the moral government of the world. God 
may then visit or withhold the suffering which is due to all, as best suits his ends, 
in the sovereign working of his plan, as all things are made by him to move onward 
toward that far-off divine event. 

If there had been no Fall, however, there would be no such use made of calamity 
as if it could be employed merely as an educative measure. For of one thing we 
may be certain; God does not smite when smiting were unjust. The basis of the 
moral uses of calamity is laid, then, in the retributive need of calamity. Where 
calamity is not, in the first instance, punishment for sin, it can never be introduced 
as a medium for the education of the race. Your questioner has doubtless been | 
reading the discussion of the general question of the relation of calamities to God’s 
government of the world which appeared in the early numbers of the Hibbert 
Journal. Perhaps he has found it difficult to separate the fine remarks which 
are scattered through that discussion from the general atmosphere of rationalism, 
in which the whole discussion lives and moves and has its being, with rational- 
ism’s ineradicable neglect of sin. Of course the whole question of God’s relation 
to his world is involved. But the question cannot be solved apart from the bib- 
lical and Christian view of the world. ‘The whole world,” says John, “lieth in 
wickedness,” and with that key we unlock, and with it only, can we unlock all 
the puzzles of God’s relation to his world. It is his world because he made it. 
It is the devil’s world because he marred it. It is to be God’s world again because 
he is remaking it, and one of the instrumentalities he employs in remaking it is 
just calamities. 

What are we to say then of the earthquake at Lisbon, of the cataclysm at 
Martinique, of the Flood itself? This first, that they mever would have happened 
in God’s world at all, had sin not intruded into it, and required scourging. This 
next, that they do not happen accidentally, and inadvertently, or without purpose 
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on God’s part, and would not happen as they do happen unless God were remak- 
ing his world. This finally, that they must be conceived, therefore, both as 
punishment for human sin and as means to the end of the recovery of the race to 
God and to good. 


THE ANSWER OF PROFESSOR ROYCE 


Dr. Jostan Royce, professor of the history of philosophy in Harvard Univer- 
sity, writes: A question such as you ask in your letter of March 2, cannot be briefly 
and at the same time adequately answered. I have several times discussed at 
length the problem of evil, and of its place in a moral order: (1) In the concluding 
chapter of my Religious Aspect of Philosophy (Boston, 1885); (2) In the con- 
cluding lecture of my Spirit of Modern Philosophy; (3) In an essay entitled 
“The Problem of Job,” published in my book of essays entitled Studies of Good 
and Evil (New York, 1898); (4) In the last lecture but one of the second series of 
my Gifford lectures on The World and the Individual (New York, 1901), entitled 
“The Struggle with Evil.” It is a pity to answer your inquiry with mere refer- 
ences, but if you want my views as to your general problems, I have to point out 
where I have had time to tell my story sufficiently to make it hang together. 

As to the special problem of calamities, I can only say that the view which 
looks upon them as public punishments divinely sent for the sins of the people 
belongs to the childhood of religion, and is, to my mind, wholly unworthy of any 
higher view of the divine nature. Any method of punishment more stupid or 
ineffective than the Lisbon earthquake, or than the Martinique catastrophe, 
could hardly be devised, if that were the divine intent. The Old Testament 
writers had frequently got beyond that point in their interpretation of divine things. 
Witness the story of Jonah’s conversation concerning the proposed destruction 
of Nineveh. That the other view persisted and still troubles a modern clergy- 
man is only an example of how hard it is to get rid of a portentous tradition, 
if only it has a serious seeming. As to the story of the Flood, it is itself a child- 
hood tradition; and I cannot see why we should view it as other than an interesting 
document of the early history of religion, to be judged historically with respect, 
of course, as a stage on the way to something wiser, but not for a moment to be 
taken as a serious guide either as to the early events of the history of mankind, or 
as a teaching that has to weigh in our own present judgment of religious problems. 

Two things there are that suggest to us where the true solution of such problems 
as that about the occurrence of great calamities lies: (1) The unity of the world, 
the divine immanence, the solidarity of the spiritual life of the universe, make 
more intelligible to us the possibility and meaning of vicarious suffering, whereby 
what is suffered by one may be and is a gain to others in ways which we may only 
dimly see, but which we may conceive as of infinitely complex significance; (2) 
The fact that triumph through suffering, conquest over ills through the endurance 
of them, spiritual dignity that implies endurance, are things known to us as factors 
in higher spiritual life, is a fact that shows how, without suffering, the highest 
good cannot be won, even by the God whose world this is. 
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These two things are well known to the Christian consciousness. They 
form central ideas in the higher religious thought of the church. They are sus- 
ceptible of a fuller philosophical exposition and defense than I here have time to 
give. They do away with the thought of suffering as a mere penalty. They 
dignify it as an aspect of spiritual experience. In connection with the thought 
that the life now seen is but a fragment of an infinite life, in which we all share, 
they enable us to conceive that what are, to us, the vastest calamities, are but 
fragments of an eternal life, whose total experience is not of failure but of victory, 
over suffering and through suffering. 

So to view suffering is, I take it, the deeper spiritual sense of the doctrine of 
the incarnation and of the atonement. That, in his own way, St. Paul, I think, 
more or less apprehended; although he so expressed himself as to lead to a grosser 
interpretation in later theology. The essence of Christianity, on this side, is, I 
take it, the thought that God suffers, and, suffering, is thereby the more, the eter- 
nally triumphant God, whom hell itself cannot contain or conquer; and loving 
us, he invites us to share his triumph. In the glory of that triumph, where is the 
sting of death? Where is the might of evil that can resist the power of the spirit ? 
Evil, however, must be known in order to be conquered. Hence evil is. That, 
I take it, is the gist of the matter. What evils in particular there may be, nobody 
can undertake to predict. But whatever there is, God is in and through all. 


THE ANSWER OF DR. THOMPSON 


Dr. Rosert ExLtis THompson, president of the Boys’ High School, Phila- 
delphia, says: A few principles I may state: 1. The statements of our Lord about 
“the hardness of your hearts” (i. e., your intellectual limitations, the heart always 
standing for the intellect in the Bible) plainly intimates that the revelation of God 
in the Bible is gradual, and that much in the earlier stages needs to be rendered 
into the language of the fuller disclosure of the later time. 

2. The whole matter of the disasters which befall human life is matter for 
faith in God, and never can be the object of adequate knowledge and explanation. 
Job felt that when he said, “Though he slay me, yet will I ¢rust in him.” 

3. The death of innocent persons in a general disaster like the Deluge is not a 
penalty, and possibly involves no more suffering than attends death naturally, 
while it may be a release from worse things than physical death, the entering upon 
a state of great happiness. 

4. In the earlier stages of the divine administration of human history, when 
the agencies of recovery and restoration had not been brought to the efficiency 
which we now see, the only possible way of dealing with some races and peoples 
may have been to transfer them to another world, where they would cease to 
propagate a degenerate sort of mankind, and leave the ground clear for a better 
stock of people. So the peoples of Canaan, and possibly the antediluvians. Now 
it is different. 

5. The general correspondence of physical and moral evil is taught in Genesis; 
specific correspondence is denied in the Book of Job. Both seem to me right. 
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Our Lord asserts the principle of Job in his remark upon those on whom the 
tower fell in Siloam. 

6. There is a pre-established harmony between the physical and the moral 
happenings of the world, which has been foreseen and provided. The wind 
which divided the waters of the Red Sea came by natural causes, when the 
Israelites were to pass over; and ceased by natural causes when they were over. 
The Deluge was the point in the world’s physical history at which it ceased to be 
in the condition of Saturn, through the descent of itsring upon the earth’s surface. 
It was pre-established that this should occur in a period when the moral condition 
of the race made the elimination of the majority of mankind a distinct gain for 
the world’s future. See Vail’s The Earth’s Annular System. 

The whole subject is very inadequately handled in books, but I have got most 
light out of Maurice’s Theological Essays and E. Griffith-Jones’s The Ascent 
through Christ. Both are worth your having on other accounts. 

I know this is a very inadequate answer to your letter, but it is best that you 
should think out for yourself the solution of most of your problems. One thing 
should always be kept in mind in the study of the question, and that is the faith 
of the writer of Ps. 46, that the disasters of the world do not explain God to us, 
that we believe in him not through them but in spite of them. 


THE ANSWER OF DR. SPEER 


RoBert E. SPEER, secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian church: I wonder if you have ever read Bushnell’s Moral Uses of 
Dark Things. It seems to me that that would throw some light on the principles 
involved in the problem considered by your men’s Bible class. 

For my part, I have always got help from looking at the matter in this way. 
Let us eliminate all thought about God and all attempt at explaining history. 
What were the facts? What are the facts of life today? Now when we have got 
clearly before us what the facts have been and what the facts of the present are, 
let us ask, what is the best explanation of these facts? Are they explicable at 
all on the basis of an atheistic interpretation of the universe? Are not the diffi- 
culties which such an interpretation creates greater even than the difficulties which 
it attempts to remove? Let us admit on the other hand that the theistic inter- 
pretation does not solve all the problems for us. It still gives us the most rational 
explanation that we can find, and it explains even the existence of some prominent 
difficulties, for it assumes a mind above our minds, all of whose operations we 
cannot now understand, but for the rationality of which the rationality of our 
own minds is pledge, so that we can be sure that what we do not understand now 
we may understand some day when we no longer see through a glass darkly but 
face to face. 

It is true that it is hard to understand why there should be suffering in the 
world; why little children should be drowned in floods, and why innocent people 
should be hurt by the wicked. But I prefer to believe that there is an explanation 
of these things consistent with justice and love, and this preference I am sure is 
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more rational, because my whole reason declares for it, than the explanation which 
some other man offers which simply says, “there is no explanation at all.” 

As Dr. Babcock used to say, “‘The world is here, we are bound to interpret it; 
we must interpret it in terms of fate or we must interpret it in terms of fatherhood.” 

I see no difference between the Old Testament attitude and the Christian 
attitude, except that the former was primitive and the latter is mature. The Jews 
read their world in the terms of the rule of God; they often read into the deliberate 
activity of God what we look at as permitted by him for ends which are his own 
high and original ends, and into which some day we shall know how the permitted 
evil fitted beneficently. 

No man gets away from mystery and difficulty by any explanation of the world, 
but those escape from the most difficulty, follow the most rational explanation, 
and are in accord with the mind of Christ with reference to these problems, who 
believe in God and interpret the world in the terms of his sovereignty, confused as 
it may be by the consequences of our own freedom. 


THE ANSWER OF PRESIDENT WESTON 


Dr. Henry G. Weston, president of Crozer Theological Seminary: 
I am not sure that I can help you at all. I am not a theologian; I never saw a 
creed which I would say was my creed. I believe all the creed says but a thou- 
sand times more. Do I believe the Westminster definition of God? Yes; with 
all my heart. Is that your creed about God? Ten thousand times, No! The 
dearest, sweetest, most precious truth about God is not in that definition. I can- 
not frame my beliefs in any satisfactory way. I do not understand God. His 
ways to me are in the deep waters and his footsteps are not known. Clouds and 
darkness are round about him, but with my whole soul I believe that righteousness 
and judgment are still his habitation. I am surer that God is love than I am of 
my existence. But I cannot reconcile in words that great blessed truth with much 
that I see of God’s doings. Nay, more, God has been wonderfully good to me; 
so good that I daily stand amazed at the way in which he has dealt: with me as I 
review my life; yet there are mysteries in his dealings with me that I cannot com- 
prehend. The two most earnest cries of my heart are that I may love God and 
that I may trust him. 

So I am mentally disqualified for argument about God. I read the theologies, 
and try to be interested in them. I know their necessity to the intellect, but I can- 
not, when the hosts advance, keep up with the procession. So you must not expect 
much help from me. Nevertheless I will tell you what is in my mind. 

I believe, and in this I differ with many of my brethren, that death is the wages 
of sin—that if there had been no sin, there had been no death. Death is predi- 
cated of the whole race and of the whole human being. This I understand to be 
asserted by Paul, Rom. 5:12-14. Of course, many infants die, although they 
have not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, voluntary, personal, 
wilful sin. So that to me there is no more difficulty in the case of a large number 
of infants perishing in catastrophies like the Flood, than to have them die as they 
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always do. Dying in company or dying singly does not affect the justice of the 
doom of death. I understand Christ in the case of the tower of Siloam to teach 
that the mode and time of death affirm nothing of the comparative guilt of the 
sufferers; that those before him were equally guilty and would suffer the same 
punishment. The Christian is not delivered from dying but from death. He 
is not completely saved until he has received a body like unto his Lord’s 
glorious body. Christ comes the second time unto salvation; he will raise his 
saints and they shall appear with him in glory, and that glory includes the 
body. 

Of course, I believe that if there had been no sin there would have been no 
earthquakes or cataclysms. Here again, I differ from my brethren. I speak of 
“this wretched weather,” and they rebuke me. But I have Christ’s authority. 
One of the miracles of salvation following the Sermon on the Mount was the 
stilling of the tempest. Christ “‘rebuked” the winds and the sea, and this is the 
same word which is used with evil spirits; look at Matt. 17:18; Mark 1:25, 4:39, 
9:25; Luke 4:39-41. 

I doubt whether this will be of any service to you, but it shows my good inten- 
tion. Try to get your Bible class to have in the center of their hearts the first four 
words of the Apostles’ Creed: “I believe in God.’ The longer I live I am more 
and more certain that love and faith are the solvent of all difficulties. 

May God guide us both and those whom we instruct into the knowledge and 
love of him. 


If we pass over the points of difference represented in these letters 
and seek the elements on which they agree, we shall discover their 
chief value. It is worthy of note that there are two factors of the 
problem on which all the letters are agreed. The one is, that the 
problem of evil is manifestly too difficult for solution. Mere specula- 
tion is unequal to it and the intellect cannot resolve it. It is worth 
much to have faced the facts fairly and to have discovered our inability 
to explain them. A man’s discovered ignorance should keep him from 
being dogmatic and should prevent him from stating the question as 
Coulson Kernahan does, when, in one of his little books, he makes the 
whole human race come together and utter a challenge against God. 
A man’s attitude should be one rather of humility and of a reverent, 
trusting agnosticism. If it is, he will find that the mystery still unsolved 
has great value for him in the formation of moral character. The 
wise man knows how to be ignorant. 

The second factor, on which all the letters agree is, that in some 
way God’s hand is in all natural evils. This is the Bible’s contribu- 
tion to the solution of a problem, which it did not create, but which it 
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seeks to help men solve. It refuses to look at any calamity apart from 
a God of love. Jesus did not solve the problem of evil, he just brought 
God into it. This is the Bible’s attitude, and it urges it on all men 
as their best working theory, not as an explanation to the intellect, but 
as a rational act of faith, to be used just as hypotheses are used in 
science and which are to be proved progressively by every fresh estab- 
lishment of the law of love in human experience. If I can believe that 
a God of love has something to do with my suffering, then, and then 
only, I can bear it in patience. 

It is the deliberate assumption of such an attitude that is the key 
to the problem for each man. It will not change the facts as they are, 
but it widl change them as far as he is concerned. Henry Morley 
reminds us that Voltaire, when in witty mockery he wrote Candide, was 
a rich man owning two estates. Johnson, when he wrote Rasselas, in 
humble faith, was very poor. His old mother had just died, and that 
he might have money to pay the little debts she left and bury her, he 
wrote Rasselas in the evenings and nights of a single week. It was 
not the facts, but the personal attitude, that made the difference 
between Voltaire and Johnson. 

The chief and abiding impression, left on our minds by a careful 
reading of the letters, was, that for a man to r-fuse deliberately to 
interpret natural evils in terms of fate and choose to interpret them 
in terms of fatherhood, as the Bible does, is the only key which will 
even partially unlock the mystery for each man. The use of this key 
will reproduce for any man the experience of Robertson of Brighton, 
who said: 

The whole mystery of pain has been unraveling itself to my heart gradually, 
and now that I have got a clue, the worst of that Cretan labyrinth turns out to be a 
harmonious and beautiful arrangement so that the paths which are still unex- 


plored I can now believe are part of the same plan. I know that the heart, like 
the wound, must bleed till the wound has cleansed itself by its own blood. 
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JESUS’ ATTITUDE TO THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
AN EXPOSITION OF MARK 7:1-23 


FRANK GRANT LEWIS 
The University of Chicago 


Did Jesus accept the Old Testament as unquestioned authority for 
himself and others, or was he a critic of the Old Testament teaching ? 
This question must be of genuine interest to Christian people until 
some considerable agreement is reached concerning its answer. If 
Jesus did not question the precepts of the Old Testament, but, instead, 
approved them without qualification as a standard of authority, 
many Christians will continue to feel that his example is authoritative 
for Christians now. If, on the contrary, the Great Teacher was a 
critic of the scriptures of his age and accepted or rejected their teach- 
ings according to whether those teachings were or were not in accord 
with another standard to which he adhered, then we shall have not 
only the precedent of his example in the study of the Old Testament, 
but also a fruitful suggestion as to its meaning and value. What, then, 
was Jesus’ attitude to the Old Testament ? 

For an answer to this question perhaps no better material can be 
found than that which is offered by the first twenty-three verses of the 
seventh chapter of Mark. The narrative has often been understood 
to mean that Jesus repudiated the tradition of the Jewish elders as it 
had been developed through scribal interpretation, and, by his approval 
of a quotation from Isaiah and of the Fifth Commandment, gave the 
whole Old Testament authoritative sanction as “the word of God.” 
Recently Mr. J. H. A. Hart, in The Jewish Quarterly Review (July, 
1907), has put forth a learned argument to show that Jesus not only 
criticized the Decalogue and declared the Fifth Commandment not 
binding if the Korban vow had been taken as a supreme dedication 
of one’s life to God, but also approved the scribal dialectics which sup- 
ported this position. Is either of these views correct, or must they 
both give place to a third which the evidence seems better to support ? 
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GUIDE MARKS IN THE NARRATIVE 
The narrative furnishes some data concerning whose meaning there 


- can hardly be any serious difference of opinion, and these data may 


properly serve as guide marks in determining the meaning of other 
details which, from the point of view of the significance of the passage 
as a whole, are more or less subordinate.* 

1. From vss. 2 and 5 it is evident that Jesus’ disciples already, at 
the beginning of the incident, were in the habit of disregarding the 
Jewish tradition and custom concerning the washing of hands, for it 
was when the Pharisees and scribes ‘‘saw some of his disciples eating 
with unwashed hands” that they presented their inquiry to Jesus. 
This probably implies that Jesus had trained his disciples to dis- 
regard the custom of hand-washing. They might have come to dis- 
regard it in other ways, to be sure, but, since they were following 
him as a teacher, they must have conducted themselves at least with 
his approval, and it seems more probable that they had learned 
directly from him. 

2. The quotation from Isaiah in vs. 6 implies that Jesus criticized 
and rejected the Jewish adherence to tradition and custom. If that 
was not Jesus’ attitude to the scribes’ teaching, he could hardly have 
called his questioners “hypocrites” and have accused them of offering 
mere lip service instead of genuine service of heart. 

3- The language of Jesus in vss. 14-23 is manifestly a criticism 
and repudiation of the Mosaic legislation concerning ceremonial 
clean and unclean animals, such legislation, for example, as that of 
Lev. 11:1-23, which forbids the eating of hare, swine, many kinds of 
birds, water animals, and others. There can be no uncertainty about 
this, as the narrative stands, for the evangelist comments on the 
language of Jesus with the remark that Jesus, in what he was saying, 
“made all food clean” (vs. 19). 


tI assume here that the Mark account reproduces the general situation in which 
Jesus was and his language with substantial accuracy. To go back of the account as 
it stands—investigating its sources and perhaps reconstructing the text—would be out 
of place in this article. Indeed, it would demand an entire volume by itself, for it 
would involve the whole problem of the sources of the synoptic material. Hart’s 
interpretation, already referred to, rests largely on a radical reconstruction of the text, 
which, for the reason just mentioned, cannot be considered here. Mr. Hart has not 
offered any very substantial grounds for the reconstruction of the text which he makes. 
Perhaps he will do so later. 
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4. Vss. 8 and g show that Jesus held firmly to “the command of 
God.” He manifestly contrasted this term with “the tradition of the 
elders,’ and inasmuch as he had already rejected the tradition, there 
remains only one of two possibilities: either he approved the com- 
mand of God, or he rejected this as well as the Jewish tradition and 
accepted some third standard outside of both. No such third standard 
is even suggested by the narrative. Instead, Jesus seems, by the very 
manner of the contrast and by the further charge against the Jews 
(vs. 13) that they annulled “the word of God” (evidently a term 
equivalent to “the command of God” in vss. 8 and g), to indicate 
beyond reasonable doubt that “the command of God,” which was 
also ‘the word of God,” was the standard which he accepted. In 
addition to these considerations, most readers of the gospels, if not 
all, will have no hesitation in saying that there is a presumption in 
favor of Jesus’ adherence to “the word of God” as a standard, 
rather than to any other, whatever he may have meant by the term, 
since his fidelity to God is one of the most palpable aspects of his 
teaching and life. We may assume, therefore, that Jesus approved 
and maintained “the command of God.” 


SOME IMPORTANT INFERENCES 


The basis of thought presented by the above guide marks, together 
with other elements which the narrative affords, warrants some impor- 
tant inferences concerning the meaning of several different portions of 
the passage 

1. Jesus accepted the Fifth Commandment as the “command of 
God.” This is seen in the fact that, after Jesus had approved “the 
command of God,” as over against tradition, he quoted the Fifth 
Commandment (vs. 10) as proof of his assertion, following this with 
a statement of the scribal position. That is, as vss. 11 and 12 repre- 
sent the scribal tradition, so the quotation of the Decalogue in vs. 10 
represents “the command of God.” The maintenance of the scribal 
regulation concerning the Korban, Jesus said, involved the disregard 
of the command of God which the Fifth Commandment presented. 

2. Jesus disapproved the Korban practice of the Jews. Mr. Hart’s 
interpretation is not sustained by the passage as it stands, and 
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it can be defended only by a radical reconstruction of the text, for 
which he has not given us any sufficient basis. 

3. The practice of Korban was only one of many things which the 
Jews were doing, Jesus declared, which annulled the word of God. 
This is the meaning of vs. 13, the language of which is extremely con- 
cise and is suggestive rather than definitely descriptive. 

4. Jesus condemned the scribal insistence on hand-washing and 
the Mosaic distinction between clean and unclean food as demands 
of religion. Probably he intended to include these two practices 
among the “many things” of vs. 13 which annul the word of God, for 
the “again” at the beginning of vs. 14 and other details of the narra- 
tive suggest a closeness of relationship between the thought of vss. 
1 to 13 and that which follows. Whether he intended to so include 
them or not, his teaching is the same. Face to face with the question 
of the authority of tradition and with the law of clean and unclean 
food, he frankly rejected the authority of tradition (vss. 6-13) and 
freely set aside the law of clean and unclean food (vss. 14-23) as 
religiously valueless and invalid. 

5. In thus repudiating the ceremonial law concerning clean and 
unclean food, Jesus obviously repudiated so much of the Mosaic 
legislation as was involved in that ceremonial law, that is, he criticized, 
disapproved, and rejected portions of the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

6. In a single brief discussion, therefore, Jesus accepted and 
emphasized one portion of the Old Testament and rejected another 
portion. He approved one Old Testament precept as “the command 
of God,” while he frankly threw aside another Old Testament precept 
as neither binding nor useful. Accordingly, an Old Testament state- 
ment cannot be ipso facto the command of God, the word of God.? 


2 How Jesus would have defined “the word of God” as a generic concept we are 
not in a position to say on the basis of any direct statement or clear example that has 
come down to us from him. The phrase obviously means that which expresses the 
thought or will of God. But what was the criterion by which an assertion or com- 
mand could be recognized as expressing the thought of God he has not expressly 
stated. Yet so far as concerns commands we shall not be far wrong, however, if we 
regard his statement concerning the two great commands (Mark 12: 28-31) as an 
embodiment, substantially and in brief form, of that which constitutes the underlying 
principle of any word of God. Teachings which work out in love, that is, for the 
highest moral welfare of*men, are the command and word of God. Cf. Luke78:11, 
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Approving some portions of the Old Testament and applying to them 
the predicate “word of God,” he at the same time criticized and 
rejected others. 

7. Altogether we are to conclude that Jesus’ attitude to the Old 
‘Testament was that of a student and critic. He accepted that which 
approved itself to him; he put aside that which, according to his own 
high standard, he found to be without value. He treated the Old 
Testament in the same manner in which he dealt with scribal tradition. 
If the Old Testament received less severe arraignment and more 
frequent approval—and such was manifestly the case—that was 
because the Old Testament so much more truly presented the abiding 
principles which are the thought of God. 


A TRANSLATION 


The meaning of some details of the passage will be brought our 
more clearly through a translation of the most significant portions, a 
translation expanded at some points into a paraphrase: 


1. And there gathered about him the Pharisees and some of the scribes who 
had come from Jerusalem. 2. And when they saw some of his disciples eating 
bread with “common” hands, that is, with hands unwashed, .... 5. the 
Pharisees and the scribes asked him, ‘‘Why do not your disciples conduct them- 
selves in accordance with the tradition from the ancients?” 6. Jesus replied, 
“Tsaiah admirably described you hypocrites, in these words, 


These people esteem me with their lips, 
But their heart is far from me: 

7. Their worship before me is futile, 
For their teachings are rules of men. 


8. You desert the command of God and support the tradition of men.” 9. And 


21; 11:28, and John 17:14, which seem to make Jesus’ own teachings the word of 
God and thus indicate more fully and concretely what he had in mind when he 
emphasized the supremacy of the two great commands to which attention has just 
been called. Cf. also John 7:16, 17. 

3I make vs. 1 a complete statement, following the punctuation of Tischendorf, 
Weiss, and the majority of textual authorities. This makes the visit of the Pharisees 
and scribes the result of the general report of Jesus’ activities, which seems natural, 
not the result of his disciples’ neglect of hand-washing, as the Revised Version seems 
todo. The punctuation which I adopt also makes the particular inquiry of the Jewish 
leaders the outcome of what they saw the disciples doing as they came, which is likewise 
natural. 
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he went on to say to them: ‘‘ You admirably‘ set aside the command of God in 
order to observe your own tradition. 10. This is seen in the fact that Moses, in 
giving the command of God, said, ‘Honor thy father and thy mother,’ and, ‘Let 
him who speaks ill of father or mother be put to death;’ 11. but you say, ‘Ifa 
man says to his father or mother, “‘That with which you might have been assisted 
by me is Korban”’ [that is, consecrated to God]; 12. you no longer allow him 
to do anything for his father or mother; 13. and thus you annul the word of God 
by your tradition. And this custom of Korban is only one among many such 
violations of God’s word which you practice.” 14. And he addressed himself 
again to the people, saying, “All of you, listen to me and give careful 
attention. .... 


The thought of the remaining verses is comparatively simple. In 
them Jesus insisted that a man is not injured morally or religiously by 
eating ceremonially unclean food. A man is injured by what he 
says and does, for these things produce character and, if they are 
unworthy, deprive him of recognition according to the law of God. 


SUMMARY 


The results of this study, together with references to other instances 
of Jesus’ use of the Old Testament which illustrate and support the 
conclusions here reached and which the reader may like to consider, 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Jesus frequently made use of the Old Testament in his teaching 
without raising the question of its authority. With vss. 6 and 7 above, 
compare Mark 1:44; 4:12; 8:18; 9:48; 13:14, 24-27; 14:62; 
Matt. 5:48; 11:10; John 13:18. In some of these instances the 
allusion may be only rhetorical. 

2. Jesus sometimes appealed to the Old Testament as valid and 
authoritative instruction adapted to the needs of men. Such is the 
appeal in vs. 10 of the passage before us. With this compare Mark 
10:19, 27; I1:17; 12:10, 11, 26, 29-31; 14:27; John 10:34, 35. 

3. On occasion Jesus did not hesitate to question the authority of 

4 The word which I here translate “admirably” and the general form of the expres- 
sion in which it occurs are exactly the same as at the beginning of verse six. Here the 
language is ironical. Our word “beautifully” also will very well translate the Greek 
adverb, especially in view of the fact that we sometimes use it ironically in expressions 
similar to that which Jesus used in this instance. 


5 The sentence breaks here in form, but not in thought. Jesus completed the 
statement by giving what the Pharisees and scribes were accustomed to do, instead of 
what they were accustomed to “say.” 
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portions of the Old Testament and frankly to reject or modify those 
which did not measure up to his own higher standard. With the 
above rejection of the legislation concerning clean and unclean food, 
compare Mark 10:4-8, 11, 12; Matt. 5:31-48. 

4. Jesus found in the Old Testament a principle, which he 
regarded as at the same time central to the Old Testament teaching 
and fundamental for morals and religion. Matt. 7:12; 22:37-40; 
5:17-19. It is evident therefore that he regarded the Old Testament 
as fundamentally right in religion and ethics. 

5. As a whole, Jesus was a student and critic of the Old Testament, 
discriminating among its various teachings and precepts and esti- 
mating their worth, regardless of their place in the scriptures of his 
time. As already indicated at the beginning of this discussion, the 
passage here studied illustrates fully Jesus’ attitude to the Old Testa- 
ment in these respects—his familiarity with it, his approval of some 
of its precepts, and his rejection of its unserviceable requirements. 
The following passages also illustrate the same points with varying 
degrees of fulness. They should be studied in the comprehensiveness 
which the references indicate, but the details of the language in each 
reference should be noted and its significance observed. The refer- 
ences include some of those already given to illustrate one or more 
of the above points, and are as follows: Mark 2:25-28; g:11-13; 
10:3-12; 12:19-27, 35-37; Matt. 5:17-48; 12:7. 


| 


Exploration and Discovery 


FOUR NEWLY DISCOVERED BIBLICAL. MANUSCRIPTS: 

There have recently been brought to this country four manuscripts 
each containing a portion of the Bible in Greek that seem likely to prove 
of exceptional interest to biblical scholars. 

These manuscripts were bought by Mr. Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, 
at Cairo, Egypt, early in 1907, of a dealer named Ali Arabi. They were 
said to have come from Akhmim (the ancient Panopolis) in Upper Egypt. 
In 1886 a manuscript of the apocryphal Gospel and Revelation of Peter? 
was found in an ancient burying-ground in this neighborhood. Con- 
sidering that the manuscripts show unmistakable signs of having been 
long buried, I am inclined to accept the very general statement about 
their origin as indicating the place where they were found. The four 
manuscripts contain portions of the Bible, in no case duplicating each 
other, and nothing of a different nature is contained in the collection. 
The manuscripts are of different sizes, shapes, and ages. I have provision- 
ally numbered them with Roman numerals in the biblical order. 

Manuscript I, containing Deuteronomy and Joshua entire in the Sep- 
tuagint version, is written in a large, upright uncial hand on parchment. 
It seems to have been written in the fourth or fifth century. It is finely 
preserved, as can be seen from Fig. 2, which shows the first page of Joshua. 
There are at present 108 leaves in this manuscript, but as the first form 
or quire is numbered AZ and the forms usually contain 8 leaves each, 
it is manifest that about 288 leaves are missing. The manuscript must 
once have contained also Genesis to Numbers inclusive. It seems likely 
that it was divided at the time of discovery, and, if so, the missing portion 
is doubtless still in existence. The general character of the writing is 
well shown in Fig. 2, except that this page happens to have several capi- 
tals, which are extremely rare in the preceding portion of the manuscript. 

As regards the quality of the text, a comparison of the first 33 verses 
of Deuteronomy gives the following results: MS I has 25 individual variants, 
of which 12 are itacisms and the others, with few exceptions, trivial changes. 
Doubtless many of these are found in later MSS, as I compared it only 

t A fuller description of these manuscripts will appear in the American Journal 
of Archaeology for March, 1908. 

2 Published by Bouriant, Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique Frangaise au 
Caire, Vol. IX, pp. 142. 
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with the three old uncial MSS whose readings are shown in Swete’s edition 
of the Septuagint. In disputed readings MS I agrees with Vaticanus 
alone 24 times against the others, with Alexandrinus 3 times, and with 
Ambrosianus only once. Where it agrees with two of the MSS against the 
third, it shows a preference for the combination Alexandrinus+Am- 
brosianus, agreeing 15 times, against 6 and 7 agreements with the other 
combinations. 

Manuscript II contains the Psalms entire, with the addition of a psalm 
numbered 151 and a part of the first Canticle. It was written on parch- 
ment in a large upright uncial hand, probably of the fourth century. The 
manuscript is badly decayed, so that no page is uninjured, yet a goodly 
portion of every psalm will doubtless prove recoverable. It is the oldest 
manuscript of the four and presents a remarkably clean and accurate text. 
While not agreeing absolutely with the Vaticanus, it inclines strongly 
toward that manuscript. It seems superior to the other uncial manuscripts 
with which I have compared it. The last seven leaves are in a much later 
hand, indicating that the manuscript was repaired about 600 A. D. 

Manuscript III is written on parchment in small, slightly sloping 
uncials, and contains the four Gospels complete in the following order: 
Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. The board covers adorned with paintings 
of the four apostles are exceptionally well preserved. It seems quite cer- 
tain that this is not the original binding, but it must nevertheless be dated 
as early as the beginning of the seventh century. 

The manuscript was written in the fifth or sixth century and is very 
well preserved. The general character of the writing is illustrated by 
Fig. 1 (see Frontispiece), which shows the last page of Mark and a very 
interesting subscriptio. I would call special attention to the monogram for 
Christus. In this form it is frequent in the last part of the fourth and in the 
fifth century. As regards the value of the text I can say more in praise of 
the parent manuscript than in defense of the scribe of this one. Itacisms 
are very numerous, while examples of metathesis, dittography, and slight 
omissions or insertions all occur. I noted thirty-two such errors in the 
first two chapters of Matthew. On the other hand, its evidence on dis- 
puted readings is most interesting. Out of some thirty passages of this 
character, thirteen show Syrian and two Western influence; yet in eight 
passages the readings are clearly pre-Syrian, and there are besides three 
good special variants. As a sample, we find in Matt. 1:18, rod 82 “Inood 7 
yéveots, where the Sinaitic and MSS under Syrian influence have rod 8¢ 
*Inood Xpucrod (cf. Westcott and Hort, II, Appendix, p. 7, who object to 
this use of the article). The Vaticanus has rod 8 Xpurrod "Inaod, while rot 
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5 Xpucroi is the Western reading supported by Irenaeus and the early Latin 
versions. Irenaeus (Haer. 3:16:2) in fact contrasts the two readings 
"Inood and Xpuorod and defends the latter as essential to correct belief and 
so protected by the Sacred Spirit. Is it not then possible that rod 8€ "Inot 
was the original text, even though it has disappeared from all Greek manu- 
scripts except ours? It is found also in the Persian translation, presumably 
late, and is referred to by Maximus Confessor. 

The most interesting point in regard to Manuscript III is its position 
on the question of the insertions or omissions in the text of the Gospels. 
Mark 16:9-20 is not only present but after 16:14 the following paragraph 
is added: 

Kaxeivor A€yovTes Sri 6 | obTos THs avopias Kai 
Ths | td Tov Latavav éotw 6 Ta bd | 
tov axd@apta tiv | Tov Beod 
ia | rodTo cod rHv | vnv exeivor EXeyov 
T@ Xpiot@* Kai 6 | Xpiotds éxetvors Sri | Tar o 
dpos tev érav Ths eEovalas Tod | Latava, adda éyyiver 
kai | dv rapeddOnv | eis Oavatov iva vrro- 
otpépwow eis THY | Kai | iva THY év 
T@ ovpav@ Kai & | POaptov Tis | 
povounowow. adda TropevOevtes, KTH. 


As emended we may translate: 

And they answered, saying, “‘This age of unrighteousness and unbelief is under 
the (power of) Satan, which does not permit the things which are (made) impure 
by the (evil) spirits to comprehend the truth of God (and) his power. For this 
reason reveal thy righteousness now,” they said to Christ, and Christ replied to 
them: “The limit of the years of the power of Satan has been fulfilled, but other 
terrible things are near at hand; and I was delivered unto death on behalf of 
those who sinned, in order that they may return to the truth and sin no more, to 
the end that they may inherit the spiritual and incorruptible glory of righteousness 
(which is) in heaven. But go ye into all the world,” etc. 

The first few lines of this paragraph were previously known in Latin 
translation from Jerome, contra Pelag., 2, 15, who stated that he had 
found the extra verse in some manuscripts, especially Greek. As he has 
changed the form of the statement slightly, he was probably citing from 
memory. 

Not only is this passage interesting because of the new saying of Christ 


3 MS. amedoyourte. 5s MS. 
4Sc. kal, 6 Read, brép r&v 
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which it contains, but also for the light which it throws on the question 
of the origin of Mark 16:9-20. The explanation which has found most 
favor since Westcott and Hort is that the end of Mark, either never com- 
pleted, or mutilated by accident, was replaced by verses borrowed from 
an unknown gospel. Not only do we know the names of such uncanonical 
gospels, but also an Armenian manuscript of the year 989 has these verses 
of Mark in regular position, but with the statement that they are ‘‘of the 
Elder Ariston.” A certain Aristion lived in the first century and is men- 
tioned by his follower Papias as a disciple of the Lord. 

Among other passages of doubtful authority in the Gospels, the story 
of the woman taken in adultery, John 7:53—8:11, is omitted in MS III; 
so also Luke 6:5; 22:43, 44; 23:34; John 5:4,etc. On the other hand, 
the supposed liturgical ending of the Lord’s prayer, Matt. 6:13, is found in 
this manuscript, as well as Luke 24:12; 24:40; Matt. 16:2, 3; also Luke 
24:36, 37, changed and enlarged to read “‘It is I, be not afraid; peace 
be unto you.” 

Manuscript IV is a badly decayed fragment, now containing many 
short portions of the epistles of Paul. It is written on parchment in small 
uncials and probably belongs to the fifth century. From a couple of 
quite numbers preserved it is possible to determine that the manuscript 
originally contained Acts and practically all of the epistles, but not Revela- 
tion. My brief examination shows that the text was good and singularly 
free from interpolations. While no continuous portion of the text remains, 
many brief passages from Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessa- 
lonians, and Hebrews can be recovered. 


Henry A. SANDERS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


[The Biblical World takes special pleasure in publishing the above descrip- 
tion by Professor Sanders of the newly discovered Freer manuscripts. They are 
of great importance for the text criticism of the Bible. A paleographical and 
critical discussion of the ending of Mark’s Gospel as here found will appear in 
the March number.—Eps.] 


THE NEW GOSPEL FRAGMENT FROM OXYRHYNCHUS 


In May of 1906, at a meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund in London, 
Mr. Grenfell announced the discovery at Oxyrhynchus, in the preceding 
December, of a considerable fragment of an apocryphal gospel, which 
promised to be of much interest. It was further stated that the fragment 
dealt with a conversation between Jesus and a Jew on the subject of cere- 
monial purification, and concluded with a stern rebuke administered to the 
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Jew by Jesus. This announcement aroused wide interest and comment, 
but through the demands made upon the discoverers by other tasks, the 
text has remained unpublished until two years have elapsed since its dis- 
covery. With the appearance of the fifth Oxyrhynchus volume, in Decem- 
ber last, the Greek text, with an introduction, translation, extended notes, 
and a facsimile, becomes fully accessible, and some proper estimate of 
its value is made possible. 


4, 


THE OXYRHYNCHUS GOSPEL FRAGMENT, verso 

The parchment—for it is upon a bit of parchment and not of papyrus 
that the text is preserved—is a diminutive piece, measuring barely three 
by three and a half inches, and belonging, according to its editors, pretty 
certainly to the fourth century, but possibly to the fifth. It is a leaf out 
of a book, and is thus inscribed on both sides. Moreover, the irregular 
uncial hand in which it is written is so small and crowded that the two 
columns of writing, though measuring only about two inches each way 
contained in all 45 lines amounting to more than 200 words. There is 
some punctuation and abbreviation, and even an accent or two. For the 
date of the manuscript we are dependent on the hand in which it is written, 
and it is upon this paleographical evidence that Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt 
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refer it to the fourth century. The text is translated by its discoverers 
and editors as follows: 

. . . » before he does wrong makes all manner of subtle excuse. But give 
heed lest ye also suffer the same things as they; for the evildoers among men 
receive their reward not among the living only, but also await punishment and 
much torment. 

And he took them and brought them into the very place of purification (4y- 
ver jpwov), and was walking in the temple. And a certain Pharisee, a chief priest, 
whose name was Levi, met them and said to the Savior, Who gave thee leave to 
walk in this place of purification and to see these holy vessels, when thou hast not 
washed nor yet have thy disciples bathed their feet? But defiled thou hast walked 
1 in this temple, which is a pure place, wherein no other man walks except he has 
t washed himself and changed his garments, neither does he venture to see these 
holy vessels. And the Savior straightway stood still with his disciples, and 
answered him, Art thou then, being here in the temple, clean? He saith unto 
| him, I am clean; for I washed in the Pool of David, and having descended by one 
staircase I ascended by another, and I put on white and clean garments, and then 
I came and looked upon these holy vessels. The Savior answered and said unto 
him, Woe ye blind, who see not. Thou hast washed in these running waters 
wherein dogs and swine have been cast night and day, and hast cleansed and wiped 
the outside skin which also the harlots and flute-girls anoint and wash and wipe 
and beautify for the lust of men, but within they are full of scorpions and all 
wickedness. But I and my disCiples, who thou sayest have not bathed, have been 
i dipped in the waters of eternal life which come from . . . . But woe unto the... . 

For a full discussion of this curious passage the reader is referred to 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part V, or to the separate pamphlet in which the 
editors issue it. Some points at once suggest themselves. First, as found 
in Upper Egypt, we should expect this fragment to belong to one of the 
gospels known to have been current there in the earliest centuries, that 
according to the Hebrews, that according to the Egyptians, or that accord- 
ing to Peter. In these, however, at least as far as they are known to us, 
Jesus is usually referred to not as the Savior, as he is in this new frag- 
ment, but as the Lord. The editors of the text are influenced by this 
consideration to refer the fragment to no one of these, but to some other 
gospel of the second century, unknown to us. 

Irenaeus taxes a Valentinian, Ptolemaeus, with always calling Jesus 
the Savior, and a connection with the Gospel oj Valentinus suggests itself. 
] The text exhibits no heretical bias, however, and thus probably belonged 
to an orthodox gospel. Orthodox gospels were rarely written in Egypt, 
or elsewhere, after the middle of the second century, so that our new gospel 
probably dates from a time not much, if at all, later. Further, the refer- 
ences to the topography of the temple, the sacred vessels, the pool of David 
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with its staircases, and the manner of purification, all betray what seems 
to be ignorance of real conditions at Jerusalem, and thus seriously prejudice 
the historical character of the incident related, and of the whole document 
to which it belongs. This tends to show that this gospel is not one of the 
early or Palestinian accounts of the life of Jesus, and, quite independently 
of its orthodox or heretical character, pushes its date well down toward 
the middle of the second century. It is worth notice, however, that this 
gospel deals with the ministry of Jesus, and emphasizes his teaching, instead 
of concerning itself with legends about his childhood, as later gospel writers 
were fond of doing. The writer is under no misapprehension as to the 
essential thought of Jesus, however fallible he may appear to be in matters 
of detail, for he sets forth Jesus’ teaching as to the worth of inward purity 
in contrast with ceremonial purification, in a way thoroughly consonant 
with the best evangelic tradition. On the whole, the episode seems to be a 
later elaboration in a somewhat rhetorical spirit, of teachings found in 
Matt. 15:1-20, and Mark 7: 1-23. 

Of kindred gospels known to us by name at least, that according to the 
Egyptians comes to our minds, as a possible source of this fugitive leaf. 
Certainly there are greater difficulties in connecting it with the Gospel oj 
Peter than with that gospel. But its well-known encratite tendency is not 
apparent here, and we must remember that there were many uncanonica |] 
gospels current in Egypt as late as the time of Origen, as he states in the 
first of his homilies on Luke. Moreover, of the uncanonical gospel frag- 
ments thus far found in Egypt, the most, we have to admit, defy identifica- 
tion with any of the gospels known to have circulated there. We are thus 
compelled anew to the conviction that in the second and third centuries, 
and even in the fourth, when this one was copied, gospels were numerous 
and various in Egypt and presumably elsewhere as well, though probably 
to a less extent in metropolitan than in rural communities. 

If we were quite certain that Valentinus wrote a gospel, it might be 
appealed to, for Jesus is regularly called Savior in our fragment, after the 
Valentinian manner, and the middle of the second century, A. D. 135-160, 
was just the time of Valentinus’ activity. But a connection with 
the much-discussed Gospel according to the Hebrews' presents much 
more probability. It is true Jesus is not, in the fragments of that work 
that have reached us, usually called the Savior; the Lord is the 
prevailing designation for him. Yet on one occasion Origen, in discussing 
John 2:6, mentions “‘the Gospel according to the Hebrews, where the 
Savior says, Just now my mother the Holy Spirit took me by one of my 


t Proposed by the late Professor Blass; cf. Leipoldt, Geschichte des neutestament- 
lichen Kanons, Vol. I, p. 278. 
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hairs, and bore me away to the great mountain Tabor.” He does not 
indeed say that the gospel in question called Jesus the Savior, but his use of 
that title just here may fairly suggest that. Still it must not be forgotten 
that Origen not infrequently calls Jesus the Savior. But Jerome too, in 
two of his three quotations? of this saying, refers it to “‘the Savior” —Salvator 
—in all three cases citing the Gospel according to the Hebrews as its source. 
We must not be too sure therefore that Jesus was not called the Savior in 
that gospel. The form of the new episode, so suggestive of expansion from 
a canonical kernel, is much like the incident of the Rich Inquirer recited 
by Origen, in discussing Matt. 15:14, from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Most of all, the vocabulary of our fragment recalls the language 
of another fragment from the same gospel, which is preserved in one of the 
Greek fragments of Eusebius’ Theophany, and in which “‘harlots and flute- 
girls,” répvax xai avAnrpides, are mentioned together, as here. If this new 
episode can claim a place in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the 
historical value of late so widely claimed for that gospel largely disap- 
pears. At all events, some connection with it is highly probable. 

The “Place of Purification,” dyvevrypuov, is a difficult and novel expres- 
sion, which can only refer to the Court of Israel, as that part of the temple 
precinct was open only to male Israelites who were ceremonially clean. 
That such a washing and reclothing as the Pharisee Levi had performed was 
needful before entering it, there is no evidence to show. The “Pool of 
David,” too, is otherwise unknown. Yet it is perhaps of significance that 
the Pool of Siloam lay close by the City of David, strictly so called, and was 
sometimes called the King’s Pool, as in Neh. 2:14, whence it may some- 
times have been called, properly or not, the Pool of David. Certainly 
persons washed there in Jesus’ day (John 9:7, 11), but hardly Pharisees 
of high-priestly rank, we should suppose. The defiling of the pool by 
dogs and swine, however, suggests to the editors of the fragment the stagnant 
ponds about Egyptian villages. It is on the whole probable that real 
and imaginary touches are mingled in the fragment’s allusions, and that 
it is the work of one writing in a place remote from Jerusalem, who seeks 
to amplify and elaborate elements derived from authentic gospel tradition. 

In view of such discoveries in the field of early Christian literature, the work 
of the Graeco-Roman Branch should no longer be permitted to languish, 
as it now does, for want of funds. It is manifestly most important that 
enough subscriptions to this work be at once made to enable the Fund, 
through Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, to resume excavations in Egypt this 
year. Epcar J. GooDsPEED 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


2 Jerome on Micah 7:7, Ezek. 16:13 (Salvator); on Isa. 40:9 (Dominus). 
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Current @Opinion 


A Roman Catholic View of Higher Criticism 

Some idea of the position which:a Catholic scholar may frankly take 
toward biblical criticism is of especial interest in these days of modernism 
and papal reaction. Writing in the Irish Catholic Quarterly, for October, 
Father Pope holds firmly to the inspiration of the Bible.t There are, how- 
ever, inconsistencies, even contradictions, in the accounts of the evangelists 
as notably in the matter of the cleansing of the temple. It no longer satis- 
fies us to quote the verdict of this or that one of the Fathers, who, it is worth 
noting, felt and considered these very difficulties. It is altogether better, 
especially since we have nothing to fear—having the infallible declaration of 
the church that the Bible is inspired—to acquaint ourselves thoroughly, by 
literary study, with the traits, situation, and purpose of each evangelist, to 
the end that we may know, not indeed how these differences may be har- 
monized, but how it came about that different men, inspired to set forth 
divine truth, came to use such various frameworks for it; and how these 
frameworks compare in value. Such literary treatment of the gospels is 
not new, but as old as the Fathers. Inspiration, we must remember, need 
not be identified with infallibility, and there is more than one species of 
history. We must interpret the evangelists’ presentations by the end for 
which they wrote, by their known historical acumen, or want of it, by their 
peculiar circumstances of place and time; that is, we must employ literary 
criticism, and putting ourselves in the writer’s place, interpret him, as is only 
fair, from his own standpoint. 

Thus the inspiration and divine origin of the Scripture is beyond con- 
troversy, being established by the declaration of the church; but these 
differences and discrepancies must be acknowledged and their explanation 
sought through literary criticism. 


Speaking against the Son of Man and Blaspheming the Holy Spirit 

The above is the title of a brief article in the December number of the 
Expositor by James Denney. It is an interesting example of what might 
be called a brief literary-critical sermon such as may some day be acceptable 
in our churches. 

Beginning with a critical discussion of the variations in the two fuller 
passages dealing with the subject, viz., Mark 3:20-35 and Matt. 12: 27-32, 

1 F. H. Pope, “The Need of Literary Criticism of the Gospel Narratives,” Irish 
Catholic Quarterly, October, 1907, pp. 438-57. 
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he dismisses explanations based on either reading to the exclusion of the 
other (Wellhausen, J. Weiss, Zahn). With Schmiedel he accepts the 
reading of Matthew, “‘Son of man,” rather than that of Mark, “sons of men,” 
as undoubtedly going back to Jesus. Denney’s own suggestion, however, 
is that each evangelist has omitted something essential to the complete 
original. Matthew gives the proper contrast, viz., between blasphemy 
against the Son of man (not to be taken in the private, personal sense) and 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, but fails to give the example of blasphemy 
against the Son of man; this Mark gives, viz., the petulant and inconsiderate 
exclamation of the friends of Jesus, “‘He is beside himself.” Mark, on 
the other hand, according to the present reading, ‘‘sons of men,” does 
not even mention blasphemy against the Son of man; this reading, ‘‘sons 
of men,” however, is a corruption of the original ‘“‘Son of man.” In any 
case Mark does not specifically identify the remark of the friends as blas- 
phemy against the Son of man. Both evangelists of course indicate the 
word of the Pharisees or scribes, ‘‘He hath Beelzebub,” as blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit. 

In concluding Denney identifies the modern counterparts of these two 
blasphemies and warns against them. The first is an irreverent and even 
disrespectful way of speaking of Jesus as if he were one altogether like 
ourselves. The second is the virulent disposition which ascribes bad 
motives to good actions. 

The suggestion of the article is interesting but hardly satisfying. The 
treatment is not thoroughgoing. Matt. 12:30 is still inept, in fact incorrect 
if taken to denote only moral neutrality, and we are still left wondering 
why the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit as so interpreted should really 
be absolutely unforgivable. 


The Authenticity and Originality of the First Gospel 

In an article thus entitled (Expositor, October, 1907, pp. 339 f.) Rev. 
Arthur Carr, M.A., points out that recent criticism reaffirms the authen- 
ticity of the Second and Third Gospels, and casts doubt on the authorship 
of the First. 

The well-known testimonies to Matthew’s gospel given by Papias, 
Irenaeus, Origen, and Pantaenus are rehearsed and interpreted. The 
author, however, directs attention to the unnecessary identification of the 
logia and the euangelion and the assumption of translation into Greek. 
The recent Oxyrhynchus discoveries have proved disastrous to superficial 
conclusions and Mr. W. C. Allen in his recent commentary on Matthew 
adds to the confusion by the affirmation that the Gospel of Matthew 
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was neither originally written in Hebrew nor is it the work of an 
apostle. 

Yet in the face of this array, Mr. Carr cannot cast aside a tradition so 
plain and uniform. Even that the Greek gospel is Matthaean rests for him 
on convincing ground. Matthew, “‘the scrupulous accountant,” “‘the cos- 
mopolitan,” was certainly well equipped for the task. And how could a 
despised publican’s name ever become attached to a gospel which he did not 
write? Disregarding the assertion of Blass, that the present gospel bears 
marks of the translator’s hand, the writer still avers that the deduction of 
non-Matthaean authorship is combatable. If the apostle wrote in Hebrew 
to comfort absent converts, he might write in Greek to Greeks. Zahn and 
others place the emphasis on the /ogia in Hebrew. And indeed the 
employment of that word is exceptional. 

Again, recent synoptic research seems to demonstrate the well-nigh 
complete incorporation of Mark in Matthew and Luke. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Carr does not think it proved that the First and Third Gospel writers 
deliberately copied from the Second. The accepted: relationship between 
Mark 4:35-41 and its parallels is seriously questioned. On the other 
hand this parallelism in thought and difference in language, this 
similarity with striking dissimilarity, is ‘exactly what one would 
expect from “‘an oral catechetical gospel’’—that of Matthew and the other 
apostles at Jerusalem (Acts 2:42). Matthew presumably increased his 
didache from various sources, as from Peter in the Markan Jogia. Tra- 
dition is not lightly to be cast away; particularly must it be held a valu- 
able guide in times and places where the materials of history are lacking. 

In the second place the failure of true literary appreciation is affirmed. 
Matthew, ‘“‘the gifted disciple of Christ,” was no ‘“‘mere ‘editor’ or 
‘redactor,’ but an original writer of pre-eminent skill and influence.’ 
The common language of the three gospels is easily explicable by the 
pietas of loving disciples who treasured every word. The source-method 
in historical writings is scientific; many well-known citations have been 
incorporated with utmost accuracy by even classic writers. 

“‘The test of originality is the i ~~ created by the work - its 
influence on succeeding generations.” In Matthew originality is plainly 
discoverable in his presentation of the facts and the purpose therein dis- 
played. In an exceptional manner he meets the second supreme test. 
His book therefore rightly ranks as a worthy portion of the canon. 
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Rev. THEODORE F. WricHT, PH.D., of Cambridge, Mass., died while 
on his way from Alexandria to Naples, on November 13, 1907, aged sixty- 
two years. Mr. Wright was graduated from Harvard College in 1866, and 
pursued his theological studies at the New Church Theological School at 
Waltham. In 1869 he was ordained to the Swedenborgian ministry, and 
for nearly forty years he has borne a distinguished part in the work of that 
church. He has been editor-in-chief of the New Church Review since its 
inception in 1893, and dean of the New Church Theological School since 
its establishment at Cambridge in 1889. Dr. Wright’s interest in archaeol- 
ogy found expression in many published articles, and in his connection 
with the Palestine Exploration Fund, of which he had long been honorary 
general secretary for the United States. He was a frequent and valued 
contributor to the BrBLICAL WoRLD, to which he contributed a note—‘ The 
Isaiah Inscription”—as recently as May, 1907. 

TuE fifth general convention of the Religious Education Association 
is to be held at Washington, D. C., February 11 to 13, 1908. The general 
theme will be ‘“‘The Relation of Moral and Religious Education to the Life 
of the Nation.” This theme is divided into the following topics for the 
general sessions: ‘‘How Can the Educational Agencies Be Made More 
Effective as Moral and Religious Forces?” ‘“‘How Can the Moral and 
Religious Agencies in the Nation Be Made More Effective as Educational 
Forces?” ‘Educating the Conscience of the Nation.” A fourth general 
session will be devoted to reports on the work of the association and the 
Annual Survey of Progress in Moral and Religious Education, by Dean 
George Hodges. Before the Department of Universities and Colleges a 
paper on the problem of the state university and religious education will 
be presented by Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the University of Michi- 
gan. President Roosevelt will receive the delegates in the East Room of 
the White House and address them there. 

LEADERS in Sunday-school publications representing ten denominations 
have recently united in recommending to American Sunday schools the 
putting of a Bible into the hands of every pupil, especially for use in the 
class hour for reading and reference. The American Standard Edition 
is recommended. The purpose is to correct the perennial tendency to 
substitute quarterlies and lesson helps for the Bible itself, and is a step 
both pedagogically and religiously sound. 
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Errorts to indicate the relation of religion to morality, and the place 
of religion in education, are peculiarly timely. Much depends upon a 
correct, clear perception of these factors and their functions. The Council 
of the Religious Education Association is drawing up a statement 
to elucidate this problem. Also Dr. Richard M. Hodge, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and director of the extension work of Union 
Theological Seminary, has organized in New York City a Round Table 
for the study of religious education, and has drawn up the following theses 
to serve as the basis of discussion.. Dr. Hodge will be glad to receive from 
anyone suggestions for the improvement of this statement of principles: 


INSTRUCTION IN RELIGION 


HOW SHALL INSTRUCTION IN RELIGION BE DIVIDED AMONG THE DIFFERENT 
INSTITUTIONS WHICH APPEAR TO BE RESPONSIBLE FOR GIVING TO CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUTH THEIR RELIGIOUS INHERITANCE ? 

1. A child is entitled to his scientific, literary, aesthetic, institutional, and 
religious inheritance. 

2. Education is ‘‘a gradual adjustment to the spiritual possessions of the 
race.” Formal instruction is one of the means of education. 

3. Religion is the complete social life of God and humanity in one fellowship, 
with humanity in loving and reverent dependence upon God. Morality is effi- 
cient service in the social life of humanity, with an ideal society as the ultimate 
aim. 
4. Moral instruction may be pursued by itself or as an integral part of reli- 
gion. In either case it is contributary to religious culture. Worship itself can 
be taught only after exciting an admiration of the qualities for which God is 
adorable. 

5. Moral and religious instruction alike should kindle emotions, which favor 
virtue and disfavor vice and promote aspiration for the realization of a social 
ideal. 

6. Religious instruction should appeal to the authority of the religious con- 
sciousness and experience of the class and its members and of other social groups 
and individuals and to the character and will of God, which, for the Christian, 
have been revealed completely by Jesus. Moral instruction should appeal to 
the authority of the conscience and experience of the class and its members and 
of other social groups and individuals. 

7. The American system of education demands that instruction in religion 
shall not be given in the school. It permits moral instruction in the school, and 
religious, and even sectarian, instruction in the Sunday school and home. 

8. The school (a) may give courses in ethics. Ethical selections from the 

Bible are permissible for material for this purpose, provided that they are printed 

in a volume by themselves or with similar selections from other literatures. 
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(b) Ethical judgments will be formed and ethical feeling can be powerfully exer- 
cised in the study of science, literature, history, and art. (c) School life, through 
school administration and habits cultivated at school, can be made morally 
educative in a high degree. (d) The school should acquaint its pupils with 
how its teaching’ is supplemented by that of the Sunday school. 

9. The Sunday school (a) should teach religion in terms of divine purpose, 
religious ideas, personal character, and social achievement, as expressed in the 
faith, worship, literature, art, and institutions of religion and their spread in 
the past, and as demanding fuller expression in the present and future. (0) 
The worship, religious ideas to be taught, ethical problems to solve, ethical 
activities to be directed, and the subject-matter of instruction, should be carefully 
graded, according to the spiritual and intellectual capacities of pupils of different 
ages. (c) Pupils should be taught how the education provided in the Sunday 
school is related to that which they obtain in the home, school, and elsewhere. 
(d) The methods of teaching employed should be in accordance with the findings 
of psychological and pedagogical science. (e) Sunday-school teachers should be 
of superior character and ability and as thoroughly trained as possible in a knowl- 
edge of children’s needs, capacities, and responsibilities and how to meet them, 
of religion itself, the subject-matter of instruction, and pedagogical methods of 
teaching. They should be under expert direction and supervision. They should 
be paid for their services when in no other way superior instructions can be secured 
for the Sunday school. (jf) The Sunday-school session should be of not less than 
two and one-half hours a week. This is the general practice of Jewish Sunday 
schools. (g) Building and educational apparatus should be as adequate for the 
purposes of teaching as the provisions made for public schools. (4) Two or 
more Sunday schools should combine when necessary to obtain an adequate 
building for their use and secure expert instruction. 

10. Theological schools (a) should train a ministry which shall be as expert 
in educational science as in religion. (b) They should furnish courses of instruc- 
tion and practice school for the training of Sunday-school teachers. 

11. The home (a) should supply whatever education in morals and religion 
may be necessary for its children, in addition to what may be provided by local 
schools and churches. (b) In some cases special teachers may supplement in 
the home the instruction given by parents. 

12. The instruction in morality and religion now provided by schools and 
churches is generally inadequate, and largely because the present generation of 
parents have not themselves received enough of their religious inheritance properly 
to estimate its value for their children. Prompt and vigorous action is necessary 
on the part of educators lest the rising generation shall fail, when they become 
parents, to appreciate their responsibility of securing for their children a proper 
education in religion. 
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Book Reviews 


The Gospel History and Its Transmission. By F. CRAWFoRD 
Burkitt, M.A., F.B.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: Imported by Scribners, 1906. Pp. vi+360. $2 net. 

Professor Burkitt has written an important book. By ‘‘gospel history” 
he means the story of Jesus’ earthly life handed down in the four written 
gospels. It is not remarkable that he finally decides to regard as trust- 
worthy the bulk of information thus preserved, for the Christian church 
has generally been of the same opinion, nor has the critical study of recent 
years seriously disturbed its conviction. The value of the present work 
lies, therefore, in its method of treatment rather than in the novelty of its 
conclusions. 

The book is interesting throughout. The layman will feel at home 
among its pages, and the specialist will find familiar problems handled in 
a fresh and scholarly manner. The lecture form has been retained in the 
printing (originally the Jowett Lectures for 1906, and later the author’s 
inaugural course at Cambridge) and footnotes have been added only spar- 
ingly, consequently one must occasionally be content with “I cannot help 
thinking,” ‘‘I feel sure,” where detailed evidence would be more satisfactory. 
But this is not a serious defect; Burkitt’s intuitions are not erratic. Though 
he freely expresses personal opinions, it is not his aim to exploit unusual 
hypotheses. His task is primarily a constructive one. He wishes to empha- 
size the significance of the gospel story which, as he believes, historical criti- 
cism tends not to destroy but to intensify. This purpose gives unity to the 
entire book. 

The author would therefore urge upon all of us the necessity of becom- 
ing intelligently informed regarding the methods and results of historical 
criticism, to the end that we may “‘return to the historic Christ,” and so 
escape from the tyranny of the last generation’s theories about him. Of 
course Burkitt does not claim that the discovery of a few historical facts 
gives one the sum and essence of Christianity, but he does seem to believe 
that Christian faith has a real historical basis and that it is culpable negli- 
gence on the part of the Christian to be content to accept any representation 
of those facts other than that which represents the actual situation of 
Jesus’ own lifetime. 

In this connection we ask: Is the Jesus of the gospels the actual Jesus of 
history or must we go behind even the oldest extant records for exact infor- 
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mation? We do not mean to doubt the worth of the gospel portrait of 
Jesus; we merely question the accuracy of its technique. Are the lines 
drawn with mathematical exactness, or is the whole the work of pious 
impressionalists? Burkitt seems to appreciate this problem, but what does 
he contribute toward its solution? For answer we shall examine the content 
of his main discussion. 

Mark, the oldest gospel, is dated 70-80 A.D. It was used in its present 
form by the writers of Matthew and Luke, so no Urmarcus theory is ten- 
able. Moreover, it embodies no earlier written sources, except in the case 
of the eschatological discourse (13:3-37), and this was originally a fly- 
sheet which circulated especially during the siege of Jerusalem. In main- 
taining Mark’s literary independence, Burkitt attaches very little importance 
to those passages in which Matthew and Luke agree against Mark, and he 
quite passes by the internal evidence of Mark. For example, no notice is 
taken of duplications in series of incidents (6:32—7:23 =8: 1-26), of dis- 
turbed sequence (as between 3:6 and 12:13), of direct reference to material 
used only in part (4:33), of numerous pleonasms which might be regarded 
a heaping-up of double sources, and of abridgments where the reader’s 
fuller acquaintance with the narrative seems to be presupposed (e. g., the 
account of the temptation). The argument upon which he places chief 
reliance is a historical one. Prior to the composition of Mark he finds no 
interest in the biographical details of Jesus’ public life sufficient to call 
forth any earlier documents of a narrative type, and this he regards as 
decisive against the theory of pre-Markan documents. 

Mark is also thought to have no theological bias whatsoever, and his 
outline of Jesus’ career is fully accepted. The evidence of its accuracy is 
the verisimilitude of the narrative both in its plan and in its account of 
the miracles, the manner in which its story of Jesus fits into general history, 
its explanation of the genesis of the Christian society, and its scanty yet 
truthful representation of Jesus’ teaching. But one serious question is 
overlooked. Is Mark’s theory of Jesus’ recognition and revelation of his 
messiahship to be trusted? ‘The question of how Jesus’ messianic self- 
consciousness was evolved Burkitt thinks to be insoluble. ‘Our gospels 
are not a psychological novel with Jesus as hero.”’ Perhaps this is true so 
far as Mark is concerned, but if Jesus had this consciousness it must have 
been evolved historically, and he must have used some design in making 
it known to his followers. Here a return to the historic Christ means more 
than a return to Mark. 

The Third Gospel is dated about too A. D., because the writer had read 
Josephus’ Antiquities. He had been Paul’s traveling-companion and 
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later wrote both the gospel and the Acts. The First Gospel, of unknown 
authorship, is assigned to go-100 A.D. It took its numerous Old Testa- 
ment quotations from a Hebrew collection of Testimonia, and this was 
the document to which Papias referred as the Jogia! Both Matthew and 
Luke followed Mark’s outline, and both used another document, nowadays 
called Q, for discourse material. Luke was more faithful in its use than 
Matthew, but any attempt to reconstruct it is futile. Matthew was a 
theorist and wrote his gospel with a view to the needs of a church composed 
of Palestinians, but this lack in historical perspective does not invalidate its 
content. Luke was a true historian but also exercised an author’s freedom 
in handling sources—he was not a mere compiler. 

The most authentic elements in Jesus’ teaching are found in the doubly 
reported sayings, that is, sayings contained in both Mark and the non- 
Markan source Q; yet much of the teaching not thus doubly attested is 
authentic. Notwithstanding individual peculiarities and varying view- 
points, the first three evangelists report essentially the same gospel. ‘‘ Mor- 
ally, ethically, spiritually, they are all in the same plane,” and the report of 
Jesus’ teaching in each is generally ‘“‘based on true historical reminiscence.” 

The treatment of the Fourth Gospel is admirable. Burkitt does not 
solve all difficulties—perhaps he has not given a final solution to any of the 
commonly disputed questions—but he has interpreted with remarkable 
insight the spirit and genius of the book. A summary of his discussion 
would not do it justice; it should be read in ¢oto if one wishes to appreciate 
anew this portrait of the ‘Christ of Christian experience.” 

The last three lectures of the book treat of the causes which produced 
the canon, and trace the history of the process to 200 A.D. The author 
is of the opinion that the canon-makers did a worthy piece of work. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
Divinity SCHOOL 
Lewiston, Maine 


The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit. By CHARLES REYNOLDS 
Brown. New York:: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906. Pp. x+ 
293. $1.25. 

The volume contains the Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale University 
for the year 1905-6. The aim of the lecturer is twofold: to exhibit a method 
of expository preaching, and at the same time to present an application 
of the principles of the gospel to present-day social conditions. In carry- 
ing out this purpose the author has given us a sociological study of the 
book of Exodus. The lecturer presents a sociological study because he _ 
believes the social interest is dominant today. Thirty years ago physical 
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science was in the center of consciousness, and religious interest was busy 
with “‘reconciliations” between science and religion. This is no longer 
the case. The need of the hour is consecration to the noblest social ideals. 
The minister must know his time, must be acquainted with the time-spirit, 
but he must also have fellowship with the timeless Spirit. This Spirit 
has been working through all the ages. The supremely important record 
of his activity is in the Scriptures. 

The book of Exodus is selected because it is the record of a labor 
movement. The people were in bondage, under the stress of bad social 
conditions. Exodus means the way out. The leader is God. The people 
are to be segregated, given a chance for new social conditions, and bound, 
by gratitude for deliverance, to new social laws. That divine leadership 
and social duty do not lie here in merely accidental juxtaposition may be 
inferred from the spontaneous voluntary communism of the early Christian 
church—there too people filled with the Spirit of God feel the need of a 
social adjustment in accordance with the divine will. There was a domi- 
nant social note in the two great movements referred to. They were 
great revivals of religion with a kingdom of righteousness in view. The 
modern revivals under Edwards, Wesley, Finney, and Moody have had 
personal righteousness as the dominant idea. ‘In the next great revival 
which will quicken the country into a new religious life, I believe the domi- 
nant note will be of social responsibility” (p. 10). The emphasis must 
be changed from the ineffectual appeal on the basis of personal security, 
present or eternal, to the nobler emphasis of Jesus, when he began his 
ministry saying, ‘“‘Repent for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

The problem of the modern evangelist is to get a hearing from men 
not professing Christianity. At the same time thousands of non-Christian 
men meet for consideration of problems touching moral and spiritual life. 
The fishers of men must learn to go where the fish are, with the right 
tackle, skill, and bait. ‘‘The anguish of spirit and cruel bondage” of 
these serious men cannot be met by superficial methods, more music, 
more advertising, and more handshaking. This would be to cure the 
hurt “‘slightly.” The trouble lies in seeking self-interest, on the part of 
employer and employee. The cure lies in the gospel more deeply read, 
and more courageously applied and accepted. Organized greed against 
organized tyranny can only yield perpetual strife. And generous gifts of 
charity will not avail. It is decent business methods that are important 
rather than philanthropy. ‘That society must discover methods by 
which we can be fed and clothed and warmed without oppression or injus- 
tice is fundamental to democracy” (p. 105). ‘“‘The great problem of 
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society is not now one of production, but one of distribution” (p. 278). 
It shall be the duty of the minister to disclose the deeper sources of motive 
for social effort. These sources lie chiefly in the ‘‘enlarged sense of the 
abiding worth of human nature itself as authoritatively declared in the 
great fact of the Incarnation—a truth whose social implications are as 
yet but dimly recognized” (p. 284). 

It is not supposed that a minister shall be an expert in economics or 
politics, but he should have a fuller understanding of the social aspect of 
the gospel, and a fearlessness in making thoroughgoing application of its 
principles to modern conditions. If the first question of the Bible is, 
‘‘Adam, where art thou?” the second is, ‘‘Cain, where is thy brother?” 
The minister must be fitted for dealing with the latter as well as the former 
question. 

The Christian minister, being neither an employer nor an employee 
in the ordinary sense of the term, may be of special service to those who 
are too personally involved to reason calmly. He must not be a partisan. 
He must stand by the Ten Cmmandments, the Golden Rule, and the 
Sermon on the Mount, and insist on righteousness. He must preach the 
law of Christ, the law of service. 

The book possesses a double attractiveness. It is a fine exhibition of 
a method, and suggests the richness of the Old Testament for homiletical 
purposes. But it is also interesting in its sociological content. These 
lectures cannot fail to be helpful to ministers and laymen alike. 


WILLIAM CALDWELL 
Fort WortH, TEXAS 


Scientific Basis of Sabbath and Sunday. A New Investigation after 
the Manner and Methods of Modern Science, Revealing the 
True Origin and Evolution of the Jewish Sabbath and the Lord’s 
Day, for the Purpose of Ascertaining Their Real Significance 
and Proper Observance. By Rev. RoBEeRT JoHN FLoopy. 
2d and revised ed. Boston: Herbert B. Turner & Co., 1906. 
Pp. 354- | 

This book is divided into three parts, The Seventh Day of the Heathens, 

The Seventh Day of the Hebrews, and The Seventh Day of the Christians. 

It claims to be a scientific discussion of the subject, because it takes into 

consideration all the facts involved and ascertains the order of their succes- 

sion and the law of their action, and co-ordinates them with all other truth. 

This is an ambitious undertaking, but within the limits of his space the 

author has succeeded as well as could be expected. 

The whole of the scriptural interpretation rests upon the latest results 
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of criticism. The author assumes the validity of the documentary hypothe- 
sis in the Pentateuch and the reconstruction of the Old Testament literature 
upon that basis. All quotations are from the Revised Version; and the 
effort throughout is to bring the discussion of the Sabbath question up to 
date. President Hall thinks that this is the first time that the spirit and 
method of this book have been employed by an English writer. The volume > 
is the outgrowth of a paper prepared for the New Testament History Semi- 
nar of the Boston University School of Theology, and is fairly representative 
of the character of the work done in a modern and progressive theological 
school. A serious defect is noticeable in the questionable English on some 
of its pages. 

The general conclusions of the book are as follows: The heathen sab- 
bath was a moon sabbath and a feast sabbath. The Hebrew sabbath was 
originally borrowed from the other nations but developed into a rest day, 
God’s day rather than man’s day. The new-moon worship disappeared 
after the Babylonian captivity. The Jewish sabbath was not to last for- 
ever, any more than the Feast of the Passover or of Unleavened Bread or 
the burnt-offerings, although the perpetual observance of all of these is 
commanded in the Bible. The sabbath law is not a moral law but a cere- 
monial law. The Christian Sunday does not derive its authority from the 
fourth commandment and has no connection with the Jewish sabbath. 
It is a memorial day and a worship day. It celebrates the resurrection and 
is based on the will of God, as reflected through the church leaders, experi- 
ence, and the dictates of reason. Anything that does not interfere with 
the favorable conditions of worship is allowable on the Lord’s Day. What- 
ever does thus interfere should be avoided or prohibited. Many practical 
applications of this principle are presented in the closing chapters of the 
book. The Sunday newspaper is objectionable, but some Sunday trains 
are not. Local option ought to decide concerning Sunday mails. Sunday 
baseball and golf, the Sunday picnic, and the Sunday theater ought to be 
discouraged. Libraries, reading-rooms, and art galleries ought to be open 
on Sunday. Lectures, sacred concerts, and reform meetings are in place. 
Parks may be serviceable. The state may make Sunday laws. Altogether, 
the volume is as sane and modern in its view-point and conclusions as any 


we have read upon the subject. 
D. A. HAYEs 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 
Evanston, Ill. 
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BOOKS 
McFapyeEn, J. E. Ten Studies in the 
Psalms. New York: Young Men’s 


Christian Association Press, 
Pp. ix+116. 


These are expository studies of Pss. 1, 11, 239 
39, 48, 49, 52, 90, 91, and 126. They are intended 
for and adapted to the needs of the average Bible- 
student. Each psalm is made the subject of seven 
days’ study, but the author overcomes the’ diffi- 
culties of this mechanical sevenfold division of his 
subject fairly well. The book will suggest new 
points of view in Psalm-study to many minds. 


1907. 


Keyser, CHARLES A. The Book of 
Jehovah. Quotation and Comment in 
Religion. Philadelphia: Griffith and 
Rowland Press, 1907. Pp. vii+72. 


GREENE, W. L. A Manual for Bible- 
Study. For use in Pastors’ Training 
Classes, Young People’s Bible Classes, 
Intermediate Sabbath-School Classes, 
and as a Guide to Home and Private 
Study. With Introduction by Rev. B. 
C. Davis. Plainfield, N. J.: American 
Sabbath Tract Society, 1907. Pp. 138. 
$1.00. 


Lyman, A. J. A Plain Man’s Working- 
View of Biblical Inspiration. New 
York: Eaton & Mains, 1907. Pp. 47. 
$0.50. 

A practically helpful presentation of a reasonable 
view of inspiration. It will be of value to many 
men. It may be questioned, however, (a) whether 
inspiration can be demonstrated by ratiocinative 
processes; (b) whether the kind of inspiration here 
posited will suit those who lay most emphasis upon 
this aspect of truth; (c) whether the argument will 
convince any but those who are eagerly desirous of 
being convinced. 


Haupt, Paut. The Bookof Nahum. A 
New Metrical Translation, with an 
Introduction, Restoration of the Hebrew 


Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 
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Text, and Explanatory and Critical 
Notes. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1907. Pp. 53. $0.50. 

This is the reprint of an article first published in 
The Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XXVI1 (1907). 
It will be of value only to the special student, and 
that too not for its main contentions, which are 
largely arbitrary, but for the abundance of materials 
brought together, especially on lexicographical and 
archaeological topics. 


ENGEL, Moritz. Wirklichkeit und Dich- 
tung: Aufschliisse in und zu 1. Mose 
2-4; 6:1-14; 9:18-27; 11 und 12: 
1-6. Ein Lebenswerk. Dresden: W. 
Baensch, 1907. Pp. x+301+2 charts. 
M. 4. 

This work is the product of the life-long interest 
of a German professor of law in biblical questions. 
It is an expansion of a work first published in 1885. 
Its method presupposes the historico-critical results 
of modern biblical science. Its chief purpose is to 
demonstrate that the story of Eden is not to be 
relegated to the realm of myth, but to be taken as 
representative of real, historical facts in the remote 
tribal life of the Semitic peoples; and to identify 
the site of the Garden of Eden with the oasis of 
Ruchebe in the Harra, eastward of the Haurfn 
and southeast from Damascus. The book deserves 
full and careful consideration from all interested in 
and qualified to pass upon these historical and 
geographical problems. 

ARTICLES 

Marco.ioutH, D. S. The New Papyri 
of Elephantine. The Expositor, De- 
cember, 1907, pp. 481-94. 

This article gives a translation of the most im- 
portant one of the Aramaic documents found at 
Assouan last spring by Mr. Rubensohn, and a 
study of the synchronisms of the document with 
the records of Ezra-Nehemiah, Josephus, and 
Diodorus. 

Cook, S. A. The Jewish Temple of 
Yahu, God of the Heavens, at Syene. 
Ibid., December, 1907, pp. 497-505. 
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A digest of the contents of the three Aramaic 
papyri from Assouan which have just been pu 
lished by Sachau. . 


DEIssMANN, A. The Philology of the 
Greek Bible: Its present and Future. 
Ibid., December, 1907, pp. 506-20. 

A critical résumé of the recent literature on the 
grammar and lexicography of the Septuagint by 
one of the best authorities in this field. 


LAGRANGE, M. J. The Jewish Military 
Colony of Elephantine Under the Per- 
sians. The New York Review, Decem- 
ber, 1907, pp. 129-44. 

A popular summary of the contents and signifi- 
cance of the first’ group of Aramaic papyri discov- 
covered at Assouan. An interesting conjecture of 
the author is that the Jewish colony in Assouan 
was made up of men liable to military service under 
the Persians. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 


OESTERLEY, W. O. E., and Box, G. H. 
The Religion and Worship of the Syna- 
gogue. An Introduction to the Study 
of Judaism from the New Testament 
Period. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1907. Pp. xvi+443. $3.00. 


WarFIELD, B. B. The Lord of Glory. 
A Study of the Designations of Our 
Lord in the New Testament with espe- 
cial reference to His Deity. New York: 
American Tract Society, 1907. Pp. 
xiv+332. $1.50 net. 

An examination of the designations applied to 
Jesus in the Synoptics, John, Acts, Paul, He- 
brews, the Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse 
satisfies Professor Warfield that all the New Testa- 
ment writers, beginning with Mark, held his 
person to be supernatural and divine in the fullest 
sense. The result is ‘‘to throw into prominence the 
unitary presupposition by the entire New Testa- 
ment of the deity of our Lord.” In some matters, 
one feels that Professor Warfield has been too easily 
convinced, e. g., in his treatment of “‘lord,”’ and 
that his finding is too sweeping in consequence. 


WENDLAND, Pavt. Die _hellenistisch- 
rémische Kultur in ihrer Beziehungen 
zu Judentum und Christentum. [Hand- 
buch zum Neuen Testament.] Tiibin- 
gen, Mohr, 1907. Pp.iv+94. 12 Plates. 
M. 3.20. 


Hellenism in its relations to Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, Gnosticism and Syncretism are the main 
themes of this second part of Wendland’s valuable 
survey of Graeco-Roman civilization in its rela- 
tions to Christianity. This work promises to be 
the most concise and intelligent treatment of this 
subject available. 


LieTzMANN, Hans. Die Briefe des 
Apostels Paulus. I. Andie Korinther 
I. [Handbuch zum Neuen Testament.j 
Tiibingen, Mohr, 1907. Pp. 84 
164). M. 1.60. 


This fasciculus presents the analysis of I Cor., a 
new German translation of it, and full and excellent 
exegetical notes. The introduction and practical 
treatment will be found in other parts of the 
series. 
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